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Correct Atmospheric Condition 


Maintained in Your Mill Every Working may 


Install a system of BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS in your mill. Each humidifier a 
complete humidifying unit in itself, you know—start this system operating, set the 
individual automatic controls for the conditon you want, forget about it and they will 
regulate and control the humidity accurately. 


The humidifier fans produce a strong, horizontal air circulation that thor- 
oughly mixes and distributes the humidity into every part of the room. 


You can get a more even condition throughout your rooms with BAHNSON 
Humidifiers than you can with any other system on the market. | 


Our Services are Yours for the Asking 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. , 
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SUL THERN TEXTILE 


—— 


The 


Liberty Knotter 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern product — 
made for Southern mills by Southern people, who 
know the requirements and have provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Write for Information 


Mill Devices Durham, 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. | 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 

Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


Greenville Providence 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated _ 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 


Good Enough for You | 


Starch 
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AMALIE PRODUCTS 


“Fair” is not 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing f 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving ff 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production that 
would get a great deal more if they heard the whole story 
of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing preparations, 
are the results of years of study and research in our textile lab- 
oratories. These products are proving themselves a positive 
aid to the production of the highest quality weaving—helping to 
secure a uniform size regain. Daily performance in many promi- 
nent New England and Southern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gl'‘aucine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of nany other users of these Ee 
products. Let one of our experts show you in your plant how [fe 
scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality weaving. af 
No obligation. Write. 


fi itt} 


| L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
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-L. SONNEBORN SONS.INC., NEW YORK.R.Y. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Hagie 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, C. 
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Link -Belt Silent Chain Drives 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Saco-Lowell Adopts. 


HE Saco- Lowell Shops of Biddeford, Maine, howe 
adopted Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives as stand- 
ard equipment on Saco-Lowell Roving Frames. 


Here is another instance where the advantages of 
Link-Belt Silent Chain in the efficient transmission of 
power, have merited adoption by one of the country’s 
foremost builders of standard machinery. 


The illustration shows the Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive 
(encased) driven by a3 H. P. General Electric Textile-Type 
motor, 1150 R. P. M. The Roving shaft operates at 391 R. P. 
M. on 14¢-inch centers. The driven wheel includes a spring 
compensating device which makes a smooth, vibrationless drive. 


Learn more about this efficient means of transmitting power. 
Send for Link-Belt Data Book No. 125. _ 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
New York 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Buffalo - 745 Ellicott Souare Kansas City, ate. 
ton 9 49 Federal St. Wilkes-Barre 826 Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. Denver, 
Pitteburgh - - - 335 Fifth Ave. Huntington, W. Va., Robson-Prichard Bidg. Atlanta, . 
St. Louis - - - 705 Olive St. Cleveland - - 329 Rockefeller Bidg. Louisville, Ky. 
Detroit - - - 4222 Woodward Ave. New Orleans 


LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:~San Franciavo, 19th and Harrison Sts. 
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Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient than Either. 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 


910 S&S.’ MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 


Please send postpaid— Link - Belt 
Silent Chain Data Book No. 125. 


RETURN THIS COUPON 


1401 


INDIANAPOLIS, 501 N. Holmes Ave. 


307 Elmhurst Bldg. Birmingham.Als. 720 Brown-Mars Bide. 
§20 Boston Bidg. Charlotte. N. C.. 
- 24 Marietta St. J. 8. Cothran. 909 Com’! Bank Bide. 
- 821 Starks Bldg. Link-Belt Limited,Toronto and Montreal 
504 Carondelet Bldg. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 8. Western Ave. New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Dallas, Texas. 709 Main St. 


Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St. Seattle, 820 Firat Ave..S. Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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Padding Machine, Special Heavy Mercerizing Tenter and Two-Compartment Wash ing Machine 


te 


Mercerization gives added talking 
point 


—And this is the strength that means Whether your product is just the warp 
wearing quality. Mercerization, in addi- 0Y the woven fabric, we will be glad to 


help answer the question as t 
tion, improves the appearance of fabric. not it will be your advan- 


tage to mercerize it. 
It also insures the goods against shrink- We See seemarad 2 booklet entitled, 


ing, as maximum shrinkage is attaincd “Mercerization,” which we will be glad 
in the process. | to send if you are interested. 
ma. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Canadian Representative Providence Office Southern Representative 


W. J. Westaway Co. Turk’s Head Building Milton G. Smith 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. Greenville, 8. C. 
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» 
Haver ve 


Westinghouse Individual Motor 
Drive has become standard 
practice in every branch of the 
textile industry. 


An ineffective war is daily being waged 
against Westinghouse motors every- 
where by destructive agents. 


The necessary protective qualities have 
been determined by a careful study of 
each application. Westinghouse motors 
go into battle with the assurance of vic- 


tory preceding them. 


Dust proof bearings, impregnated wind- 
ings, screens for the protection of the 
interior against lint or other foreign sub- 
stances, are among the protective features 
of Westinghouse Textile Motors. 


Successful performance has been a 
source of satisfaction to both builder and 
user alike—testifying to the fact that 
they are designed right, built right and 
applied right. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
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E mployee Representation at Pacific Mills 


(H. Gilbert France, Service Manager of Pacific Mills, before National Association of Cotton Nanetartubiane’ 


It was early in the year of 1919 
when we first started to study care- 
fully the experience of other indus- 
tries with employee representation. 
As you may remember John Leitch’s 
‘interesting book “Man to Man” ap- 
peared at that time and although I 
feel that his “industrial democracy” 
is not a sound solution of the prob- 
lem that confronts all of us, his 
book served to awaken many of us 
to constructive action in approach- 
ing the labor problem. As a result 
some of the men in our organization 
visited the William Demuth Com- 
pany, where John Leitch’s scheme 
had been in operation’ a number of 
years, we went to the International 
Harvester Company, which was just 
introducing its successful plan of 
employee representation in March 
of 1919, to the General Electric 
Company, to the Midvale and Beth- 
lehem Steel Companies and to many 
others. The first definite step lead- 
ing to employee representation ta- 
ken by us at our Lawrence plants 
was the introduction of safety com- 
mittees, which were composed of 
employees appointed by the over- 
seers. It was natural that at first 
many overseers appointed. persons 
they. could spare best with the re- 
sult that the ablest persons in many 
departments did not get on the com- 


mittee, but gradually as the cem- 
mittees began to function and to 


call attention to dangerous condi- 
tions and to point out remedies 
more competent persons began to 
serve on them. Eventually it be- 
came the practice of a good many 
overseers to leave the selection of 
the safety committee member to his 
employees, either allowing one sec- 
tion at a time to select one or con- 
ducting an election in his depart- 
ment asa whole. While this change 
in the manner of selecting: members 
‘as in progress, there was also a 
change in the kind of subjects that 
were being brought up in the meet- 
ings. Gradually other things than 
safety were discussed, at first they 
were matters of services to the em- 
ployees, but later changed to more 
fundamental matters until one com- 
mittee raised the question of 
whether or not a certain employee 
had been fairly discharged and also 
took up matters of production. 
Realizing that the overseers could 
make or break any labor policy of 
the company, our next step was to 
begin to eonvince them that em- 
ployee representation was a good 
thing. In the fall of 1924 we sent 
three different groups of overseers 


to Chicago, New York, Philadelphia 
and Lynn to see for themselves how 
employee representation was work- 
ing. The result of these trips can 
best be illustrated by the remarks 
of one of the overseers. On the way 
out to Chicago the party was dis- 
cussing what they were going to see 
and he said “Employee representa- 
tion to my mind is the first step 
towards Bolshevism.” On the way 
back he could not say enough in 
favor of what he had seen and at 
an overseer’s meeting got up and 
stated that what Pacifie Mills should 
do was to adopt word for word the 
plan of employee representation 
that he had seen in action. The big 
strike of 1922 seemed on the face of 
it to be a direct denial that we were 
making any progress, but actually it 


convineed us even more of the need 


of talking things over with our em- 
ployers and it proved to us that the 
days of suddenly posting notices of 
wage reductions had gone by with 
us. 

On January 9th of this year we 
issued tb each employee a bulletin 
which announced that “the manage- 
ment of Pacific Mills feels that the 
hest interests of the employees and 
the corporation require that the 
management and the employees 
work together more closely, and 
that some definite method be adopt- 
ed for the frank discussion of their 
joint problems.” We proposed that 
an election be held resurrecting the 
former safety committees and that 
the 941 persons so elected should 
elect.a sub-committee of 11 to work 
with eight management representa- 
tives to devise a plan of employee 
representation that would fit our 
needs. On January 1ith we issued 
blank ballots to every employee be- 
low the rank of second-hand with 
instructions that each employee 
write in the names of as many em- 
ployees as his department was en- 
titled to have as representatives. 
The nominations aroused a good 
deal of interest as 84 per cent of the 
number of persons on our payroll 
cast ballots. Of course we got some 
ballots that contained facetious re- 
inarks.or gave suggestions that we 
restore the 22% per cent wage cut 
Cf December, 1920, but that was 
really to be expected with 8,000 bal- 
lots being distributed. We ranked 
the names from these ballots in the 
order of the number of votes re- 
ceived and then took twice as many 
names as were eligible for election 
in each department and _ printed 


‘hem on the final ballots which were 


distributed on January 17th. The 
number of ballots that were marked 
in the final election exceeded the 
number of the primary, the final 
percentages being 85 per cent. The 
interest in the election was clearly 
shown in many departments by 
posters advocating the election of a 
certain individual or even advocat- 
ing the defeat. of another. In this 
last.¢ase a poster was put up “Don’t 
vote for So and So” who happened 
to be a man who had been very 
active against us in the strike and 
who was well known throughout the 
city for his radical utterances. The 
overseer of that department, even 
though he heartily agreed with the 
sentiments expressed in the poster, 
did not think it was an.ethical piece 
of electioneering, so he had that 
poster removed. The voters ‘in the 
department showed the same good 


judgment as the overseer by defeat- 


ing the candidate referred to. Asa 
rule the employees elected some of 
the best men in each department, 
for example, 24 of the representa- 
tives were fixers, 63 of them were 
Anglo-Saxons, their average length 
of service with the company was 
over six years and their average age 
was practically 39. A radical or- 
ganization in Lawrence had publicly 
condemned our plan and stated that 
if would take care of the situation 
by electing a majority of the dele- 
gates, but when the voting was over 
it showed that only three of the 
persons who were active in the 
organization had actually been re- 
turned winners. 

Our plants at Lawrence are divid- 
ed into four distinct geographical 
units, namely, the Cotton Depart- 
ment, No. 10 Mill, the Lower Mill 
and the Print Works. After election 
the delegates in these four units met 
alone and each unit elected two 
members to a joint committee, ex- 
cept the. Print Works, which elected 
three, making a total of 11 employee 
members. The management ap- 
pointed eight persons from the rank 
of overseer and higher to serve on 
this committee, which was organ- 
ized for the purpose of working up 
a tentative plan of employee repre- 
sentation. 

The first meeting of this commit- 
fee was held on January 30th of this 
year and the following purpose of 
our plan was presented to it as a 
hasis for its work: “The purpose of 
a plan of employee representation is 
to promote understanding and fair 
dealling between management and 
employees by 


‘a) Providing the the employees 
with a means of expressing to the 
management their opinions on all 
matters concerning their working 
conditions. 

‘b) Providing the management 
with a means of consulting with the 
employees on matters of mutual 
concern. 

The committees to be established 
under this plan are advisory and are 
for the purpose of assisting the 
management in making its decisions 
with due regard to the point of view 
of the employees.” 

One of the first questions asked 
by the employee members of. this 
committee was whether or not the 
management had any plan that it 
felt would answer the purpose. We 
stated that we had drawn one up 
for the purpose of clarifying our 
opinions, but that it could not be 
considered a definite or final plan. 
Quite a debate followed with the 
employees arguing that our plan 
should be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion, while many of the manage- 
ment representatives argued that it 
would be better if the employees 
presented a plan. Finally it was 
agreed that our tentative plan 
should be produced at the next 
meeting. Meanwhile the employee 
members were given copies of plans 
in operation at other plants and 
other literature showing the results 
of such plans. At the second meet- 
ing of this committee the plan that 
we had drawn up was gone over 
item by item and various changes 
were made. The next step was to 
send the employee members of the 


committee to the General Electric 
Company at Lynn and the U. §S. 


Rubber Company at Malden, where 
they talked with representatives of 
these companies and with some of 
the employees. I later learned that 
they showed these employees. our 
modified plan and obtained their 
opinions on how it would work. 
After these trips the employee 
members met for a day and half by 
themselves and made other correc- 
lions to our plan and then finally on 
February 49th the whole committee 
met and came to a. unanimous 
ugreement on every item of our 
present plan. Shortly thereafter we: 
held meetings of all the delegates 

the four units and presented the 
plan to them and had it ratified. 
At the same time the management 
ratified it also. I will not attempt 
to go into it in detail as it would 


consume too much of your time, but 
Continued on Page 31 
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October Cotton Consumption. 


Washington, Nov. 14——Cotton con- 
sumption was larger during October 
than’ in any month since last June, 
but for the first three months of the 
cotton year it was about 37,000 bales 
less than during that -period last 
year, Census Bureau figures issued 
today show. 

Cotton growing States had the 
largest number of active spindles on 
record during October. Exports of 
cotton for the month exceeded Sep- 
tember by 92,000 bales and for the 
first htree months of the cotton year 
275,000 bales more were exports 
than in the same period last year. 


Cotton on hand October 31 was 
about 1,000,000 bales less than a 
year ago. 
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Cotton on hand October 31 was: 

In consuming establishments 1,- 
102,583 bales of lint and 87,515 of 
linters, compared with 773,173 of 
linters, compared with 773,173 of lint 
and 92,819 of linters on September 
30 this year and 1,381,945 of lint ana 
82,403 of linters on October 31 Inst 
year. | 

In public storage:and at com- 
presses 3,485,839 bales of lint and 
35,810 of linters, compared with} 2.- 
147,830 of lint and 22,197 of linters 
on September 30 this year and 4,- 
267,119 of lint and 16,798 of linters 
on October 31 last year. 


Imports during October totatled 
7,615 bales, compared with 6,608 in 


September this year and 26,815 in 


October last year. 


Exports during October 
781,722. bales, 
of linters, 


totalled 
including 3,938 bales 
compared with 689,435 
including 3,732 of linters in 
September this year and 798,664 
bales including 1,633 of linters in 
October last year. 


Cotton spindles active during Oc- 
tober numbered 34,378,662 compared 
with 33,929,885 in September this 
year and 33,837,435 in October last 
year. 

Statistics for 
States include:. 


Consumed during October 357,673 
bales, compared with 327,441 in Sep- 
tember this year and 346,095 in Oe- 
tober last year. 

Cotton on hand October 31 was: 


In consuming establishments 707,- 
236 bales, compared with 374,507 on 
September 30 this year, and 858,494 
on October 31 last year. 


In public storage and at com- 
presses, 3,353,479 bales, compared 


with 3,025,068 on September 30 this 
year and 4,083,181 on October 31 last 
year. 


Cotton spindles active during Oc- 
tober numbered 16,084,942 compared 
with 16,011,049 during September 
this year, and 15,211,025 during Oc- 
tober last year. 


Chinese Carpet Industry Active. 


The rug manufacturing industry 
in North China is verry prosperous, 


according to a report received by 
‘the Department of Commerce from 


Clerk Anselm Chuh, Peking. The 
total value of rugs exported to for- 
eign countries in 1922 from China 
was estimated at Hk. Tis. 3,299,727 
(haikwan tael equals approximately 

775), of which 2,687,175 Hk. Tis. 
worth were sent 
States. 


to the United 


cotton growing. 
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CLARK’S TABLES 


of Manufacturing Margins on Weaving Yarns 


Tables below are compiled by deducting from net returns from yarn 
sales the total cost of cotton. 

NET RETURNS for weaving yarns are selling prices less 5 per cent 
commission, 3 per cent discount and freight. 

TOTAL COTTON COST is price of cotton with cost of 15 per cent waste 
added or is the cost of cotton per pound of yarn. _ 

MANUFACTURING MARGIN is NET RETURNS less TOTAL COT- 
TON COST and is the amount that is left to cover wages, salaries, power, 
supplies and all other overhead. 

TO USE TABLES—Find selling price of yarn on top line and price of 


cotton on side and the figure in square caused by their intersections is the 
manufacturing margin. 


(Copyright by Clark Publishing Co.) 


Table No. 1 
o|_.Price of Yarn | 31 | 36 | 37 | 88 | 39 | 41 43 | 44 | 45 | 46 | 47 
vs See Price of Yarn 
Less | | | | | | 
OO) OMS 15% & 3% & .65 frt 05) 66 
12 | 14.12 | 20. 70|27.62|28.54| 
“13 | 18.29 | 45|27.37 
“44 | 16.47 | 24.35) 25. 27| 26. 19| 
“45 (17.65 | 10.27|11.19| 12. 11|13.03| 13.95] 14.87| 15.80) 16.72/17.54| 18.56] 
“ie | 18.82 | | 9.10/10 
i7 | 20.00 | | 7.92| 8.84]. 29/16 21.74/22. 66} 
i8 | 21.18 | 6.74| 7,66] 8.58] 9.50|10.42|11 18.72) 19.64|20.56/21.48) 
i9 | 22.35 | 5.57| 6.49| 7.41] 8.33] 15.70] 
| 23.53 | 4.39] 5.31] 6.23] 7.15] 8.07) 8.99) 9.92| 10.84|11.76| 12.68/13 60|14.52|15.44|16.37| 17.29] 18.21/19.13! 
24.71 | | 3.21] 4.18] 5.05] 6.97| 6.89) 7.81/ 
“22 | 25.88 | | 2.04] 2.96] 3. 4.80] 5.72] 6.64| 7.57] 8.49) 9.41/10.33/11 86/16. 78) 
27.06 | | 1.78] 2.70| 3.638] 4.54] 5.46] 6.39] 7.31] 8.23] 9.15|10.07|10.99}11 68/15. 60) 
28.23 | 1.53] 2.45| 3.87] 4:29] 5.22] 6.14] 7.06] 7.98) 8.90] 9 $2) 10.74|11.67| 
~ 95 | 29.41 |---| 1.27] 2.19] 3.11] 4.04] 4.96] 5.88] 6 80| 7.72| 8.64] 9.56/10.49|11.41/ 12.33) 13.25! 
26 | 30.59 | --..-| ----| 1.01] 1.93] 2.86) 3.78] 4.70] 5.62| 6 54] 7.46] 8.38] 
27 | $1.76 |---| ----| ----| ----| ----| 1.69] 2.61] 8.63] 448| 5.37| 6.29| 7.21| 8.14| 9,06] 9.98|10.90| 
28 | $2.94 i ----| --...| ----| _-.-| 1.43) 2,85] 4.19) 5.11] 6.03] 6.96] 7.88| 8.80| 9.72) 
“99 | 34.12 | 1.17] 2,09/ 3.01| 3.93] 4.85] 5.78] 6.70} 7.62] 8.54 
35 | 41.18 | | ----| ----] .56| 1.48| 
Table No. 2 
Sal a o| Price of Yarn | 48 f 49 | 50 | 51 | 52 | 53 | 64 | 6B | 66 | 67 1-58 | 59 | 60 | 61 | 62 63 | 64 
Sam Price of Yarn | | 
ne) #30 Le 
ORE 15% & 3% 65. frt} 43. 80/53. 72\64, 64/55 56166. 48|57.40|58.33) 
12 | 1412 | 29.46/80. 38/31.30/32.23|/33 41. 21| 
13 | 15.29 | | 
16.47 | 41:86! 
45 | 17.65 | 46/32.38|33.30/ 34.23/35. 
i@ | 18.82 | 
17 | 20.00 | 
if | 2118 | 22/37.15) 
19 | 22.35 | 21.23|22.15/28.07| 24.00) 21/34. 13|35.05/35.98) 
20 | 23.53 | 26.50/27 
21 | 24.71 18.87|19,79|20.71|21 26. 
59 | 25.88 17.70|18.62|19.54/ 20.47/21 25.07/26. 00/26. 
23 | 27.06 22.05/22 
24 | 28.23 20.88/21.80| 22.72/23. 25 
25 | 29.41 17| 15.09] 16.01 | 16.94/ 17.86! 18.78] 28.92) 
“96 1 30.59 | 19.44 20.36] 21.29/22. 21/23.13/24 05/24.97/25.89/26. 27.74! 
“37 1 81.76 | 64/26.57| 
“28 | 32.94 | 22.62/23. 44/24.46| 25.39) 
1 34.12 | 15 
“30 | 35.29 | 8.29! 8. 21| 10.13] 11.06/ 11.98] 12.90} 13.82| 14.74) 15.66/ 16.59|17.51/ 18.43] 19.35/ 20.27/21. 19/22. 11/23 04] 
“31 | 36.47 | 7.11| 8.03] 8.95] 21.86! 
39 | 37.65 | 93} 6.85] 7.77| 8.70] 07|16.99/17.91/18. $3119. 75120. 68) 
| 38.82 | 4.76! 5.68] 6.60| 7.53! 8 45] 15.82/16. 74|17.66]18.58]19.51) 
a4 1 4000 | 3.58] 4.50] 5.42] 6.35] 7.27| 8.19] 
35 | 41.18 | 2.40| 3.32] 4.24) 5.17| 6.09) 7.01| 7.93| 8.85| 9.77110. 70) 11.62) 12.54) 13.46] 14.38) 15.30) 16.22| 17.15) 
a6 | 42.85 | 1.28] 2.15] 8.07] 4.00] 4.92) 5.84] 6.76 7.68] 8.60| 
37 | 43.53 | 1,89} 2.82) 3.74) 4.66) 5.58] 6.50) 7.42) 8.35] 
38 | 44.71 | | 1.64] 2.56] 3.48] 4.40] 5.82| 6.24] 7.17] 8.09| 9.01] 
39 | 45.88 | 1 89} 2.31] 8.23] 4.15] 5.07] 6.00] 6.92] 7.84] 8.76] 45] 
40 | 47.06 | ---| 1.18] 2.05] 2.97| 3.89] 4.82) 5.74] 6.66) 7.58} 8.50| 9.42/10.34|11.27) 
41 | 48.23 | | _.88] 1.80] 2.72] 3.65] 4.57{ 5.49} 6.41] 7 83) 8.26} 9.17)10.10) 
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Lancashire and the Price of Cotton. 


The critical situation in the Lan- 
cashire cotton trade has _ been 
brought forcibly to the attention of 
the country by the agitation for a 
board of control to prevent over- 
production of yarn or selling below 
cost; by the conference of employ- 
ers and* operatives called by the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester to con- 
sider possible steps for betterment 
of the trade; and by the discussion 
in the Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence regarding the importance of 


sources of cotton supply within the 
Empire. 


The main point of the problem, as 
viewed by the industry itself, seems 
to have been most effectively ex- 
pressed by a leader of the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, who said, 
in opposing the idea of a board of 
control, that “the root cause of de- 
pression in the cotton industry is 
the scarcity and dearness of raw 
cotton.” Because of this fact, “it is 
impossible to produce yarn or cot- 
ton cloths at prices which the chief 
customers of Lancashire, who are 
to be found in India and the Near 
and Far East, can afford to pay 
under post-war economic condi- 
tions.” In every case it is the high 


prices of American cotton which is 
the basis of complaint. 

Little hope is expressed that ma- 
terially lower prices for cotton will 
be seen during the next 12 months, 
owing: to the relatively small crop 
in sight for the United States. In 
fact, the extreme view is that large 
crops in the United States are a 
thing of the past, at least until the 
boll weevil problem is fully solved, 
and that the only escape from 
chronic shortage and _ resulting 
dearness of raw cotton is to develop 
alternative sources of supply. Even 
rationing of cotton is hinted at as a 
possible necessity in the near fu- 
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ture unless new supplies are devel- 
oped. Continuing these ideas with 
the complaint that the Lancashire 
industry is slowly being strangled 
for lack of cheap cotton, it is easy 
to understand the arguments that 
the only cure for the current state 
of the cotton trade is “an adequate 


supply of cotton at a reasonable 
price” and that this supply should 


be created within the Empire, where 
it is claimed there are “unlimited 
areas of good cotton land.” 


Not everyone will agree with the 
implication that searcity and high 
price of raw cotton are solely re- 
sponsible for the present unsatis- 
factory conditions in Lancashire 
textile centers. Some point to the 
fact that Continental mills are oper- 
ating at capacity and are busily un- 
derselling the Lancashire products, 
Scandinavia and Near 
Eastern markets. Others say that 
British costs of conversion are un- 
duly high, and that overseas demand 
is definitely less than it was in 1943, 
due to various causes, including 
tariff changes, newly created com- 
peting industries, and reduced buy- 


_ Ing power. 


The answer to these points is 
made quite simply by those who 
maintain that dear cotton is their 
only difficulty. They admit that 
French, Belgian, and other Conti- 
nental mills are busy, practically to 
full capacity; and that British 


products are faring badly in com- 


petition im various European mar- 
kets. It is argued, however, that 


the important markets for Lanca- 


shire are not in Europe, but over- 
seas, in India, the Far East, and 
Latin-America. There the Conti- 
nental mills are not selling to any 
large extent, and since they already 
are working close to capacity, they 
would not be able to supply much 
if any of increased demands which 
might come from non-European 
markets. On the other hand, any- 
thing like normal volume of buying 
from those quarters would increase 
the seale of operations in Lanca- 
shire to such an extent that costs 
of conversion would: be relatively 
lower. Under those conditions Brit- 
ish goods might even be able to 
secure a share of .the business in 
some of the Continental markets, 
where the competition is now too 
keen. All this, of course, is based 
on the assumption that a lower 
price for raw coton would allow the © 
Laneashire mill to offer prices on 


finished goods at levels which 
would attract much more active 
buying. 

It is perhaps a fair question 


whether a, price for American raw 
cotton much below anything which 
is now to be expected would be re- 
flected in appreciably lower prices 
on finished goods as sold to the 
ultimate consumer. After all, it is 
the amount of British cotton goods 
which actual users are able to buy 
that determines overseas orders for 
Lancashire manufacturers. And 
there are a good many who hold the 
opinion that actual users are nof 
prepared to buy larger quantities at 
any price. Whichever line of rea- 
soning is followed, therefore, the 
conclusion reached is not particu- 
larly cheering as to the winter out- 
look for Laneashire or the imme- 
diate demand for raw cotton from 
the United States. 
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Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 

Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew’” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 


ness ideals which have placed the user’s 


satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Complete Stocks Carried at J. M. Tull 
Rubber & Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 
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WHOS WHO 


A M:O N G 


TEATS SALESM EN 


WM. W. 


MOORE. 


(Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Go.) 


Wm. W. Moore, or Bill Moore, as he graduated in one of the engi- 


he is usually called, 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio, 


WM. W. MOORE. 


but has spent most of his life in 
Georgia. 


was born at neering departments. 
in February, 1896, 


During the World War he was 
First Lieutenant in the 307th Engi- 
neers and saw active service in 
France with the 82nd: Division and 
made a very creditable record. 

Returning to this country, he was 
employed for awhile by Loékwood, 
Greene & Co. as resident engineer, 
but about four years ago joined the 
sales organization of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., with his head- 
quarters at Atlanta, but devoting 
most of his time to the Carolinas. 

When if was decided to open a 
Charlotte office he was placed in 
charge of same and because of his 
personality and salesmanship has 
been very successful. 

Bill married an Atlanta girl and 
has one child. He is a member of 
the Charlotte Kiwanis Club and the 
Charlotte Country Club. He is rated 
as above the average among golf 
players. — | 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company is manufacturers of 
electric motors and steam turbines 
and do a large business with South- 


He attended Georgia Tech, where ern mills. 


GEORGE B. SNOW. 
(Atlanta Brush Go.) 


Geo. B. Snow may wear his hat to 
keep from showing his bald head 


but he is one of the best salesmen 


GEORGE B. SNOW. 


on the road and there is certainly 
none that visit the textile mills of 
the South who are more highly re- 


garrded by the mill men. 
George was born at Carrollton, 
Ga., and lived upon a farm until he 


“was twenty-one years of age and 


then tried running a small country 
store. 

He later found a job as brakeman 
on a railroad train but he got put 
off, out in the woods, one day when 
he was dead-heading without his 
pass, so he quit the railroad and 
went into the transfer business in 
Atlanta. 

When 
Company, 


the D. D. Felton 
now the Atlanta 
Company, was located in Atlanta 
about ten years ago, George got a 
job with them and proved to have 
such a measure of salesmanship 
that although their business has 
shown a remarkable growth he has 
been able to handle their sales suc- 
cessfully. 

Because he was more than a 
salesman, George has, from time to 
lime, been able to devise many 
brushes that have been added to the 
Atlanta Brush Company line and he 


Brush 
Brush 


has established their brushes ih 
many industries beside the textile 
industry. 


Packet Size 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Revised Twice Yearly 
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HOUGHTON 


PENETRATION 


HERE is much difference between 
the power possessed by various 
liquids to penetrate solids. 


As an illustration; accurately 

measure a drop of one liquid 

and a drop of another. Place 

each drop upon a piece of paper 

of the same quality, and see to if 

that the paper lies perfectly level. It is thor- 

oughly possible for one of these liquids to spread 

itself over an area several times larger than that 

over which the other will spread itself. While 

the test thus described is one of common practice 

it is not necessarily a certain test for penetration, 

for it may be possible that the paper used contains 

more or less of a filler or gloss and that property 

which permits a liquid to spread itself over the 

largest non-poreous area is not necessarily the 

property which permits it to penetrate intefiors, 

although there is some relation between the 
properties, 


Let us take the process of decolorization of oils 
by filteration. In this process the oil is passed 
through: columns of filtering material, usually 
Fuller's EKarth or bone-black. That oil which 
penetrates best filters the easiest and with fhe 
least cost. But such an oil would eut a sorry 
figure if used in a textile softener, because it also 
ports very readily with its coloring matter which 
.is fine carbon pigment in mineral oil and blood 
pigment in animal oils. 


An easy filtering oil possesses the power to 
penetrate in itself, but it does not’ possess the 
power to carry anything with it in penetrating 
action. : 


The tendency of the yarn Is to filter or strain, 
from the liquids mixed with the size, the solid 
ingredients in the size and leave them deposited 
on the surface. This is what causes all of the 
trouble in the conditioning process. It eauses the 
warp to become brittle or pipy and break on the 
beam, and is the cause of not carrying the size 
through to the cloth. 


The imparting to an oil the property of jenc- 
tration is not a problem which is identicai to !he 
manufacture of a conditioner, for ecotlen goods, 


but enters more or less into all of the industries. 


All ease-hardened metal must be penetrated by 


_earbon gases; wool must be penetrated by an «il 


in preparing it for the cards; leather must be 
penetrated by an oil in the currying process; silk 
must be penetrated by an oil or soap in the 
process of conditioning. But each of these proc- 
esses of penetration carry with them some pecu- 
liar requirement identical to itself and to no other. 


For instance with the preparation of wool, the 
oil must be a ready solvent for the natural greases 
of the wool, a corrector of electricity and scour 
readily. With leather the oil must penetrate into 
every crevice of the hide, lubricating the fibres 


and carrying with it a certain amount of solid 


matter such as stearine. Products which are in 
themselves oils at certain temperatures and which 


-are readily soluable in oil in certain proportions. 


But when it comes to conditioning cotton warps, 
the conditioner must carry through to the interior 
of the yarn, in a uniform manner, the starch, etc., 
which compose the size. It must not release the 
size by a filteration process and permit it to re- 
main on the surface, neither should it release the 
size and permit it to ooze to the surface of the 
warp when the warp is under the tensile strengtn 
to which it is subjected on the loom. 


Thus it may be comprehended that in a Warp 
Conditioner property of penetration plus. the 
property of dissolving the size are desirable char- 
acteristics... And we might appropriately add, plus 


the property of staying put. 


Thus it will be appreciated that the manufac- 


ture of oleagenous products for one industry is 


more or less related to the manufacture of those 
products for all industries and HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER is the final result of many 
years experience in the manufacture of oils 
possessing soluable and penetrating proportions. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia — Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. 


8 Courtland St. P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Watinut 2067 Phone: 1990 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, ia., Denver, Col., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa,, Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, |. 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., England, iIre- 
land, Scotiand, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Geigium, Japan. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


511 Masonc Temple 418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


.4., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
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CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 
PLATEN 50 x 36 

This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has ‘a 
platen 50 x 36 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 
Will develop pressure equal to toggle or hydraulic pres- 
sure rated at 150 tons pressure. Ample for Export or 
domestic baling for most mills or for compressing ging- 
hams, etc. 
Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. 
The press is very fast, platen travel approximately eight 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 
The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 


none, sold at anywhere near the price at which the press 
is offered. 


4 
or 


; 


The press is right. The price is right. 

One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 

Twenty-five years of experience in building Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 


trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 
For particulars write 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dept. S. T. 


- 
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President Hammett Discusses Mill 


 Sutuation 


Suggesting that the limit of daily 
fluctuations in the cotton market be 
reduced, and that a weekly limif be 
established, and. that the govern- 
ment cease to issue numerous cot- 
ton crop estimates, James D. Ham- 
mett, of Anderson, delivered his an- 
nual address as president to the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in session at Spar- 
tanburg, last week. 

Mr. Hammett also discussed taxes, 
the 48-hour law, the public attitude 
toward law enforcement and other 
interesting questions in his address, 
which, in the main, follows: 

“Since the last annual meeting of 
your association the textile industry 
has been through a period of rea- 
sonable prosperity followed by a 
period of unpleasant depression, the 
period of depression continuing 
through the present date of annual 
meeting with manufacturers unable 
to determine on a proper policy to 
pursue. We, as Southern manufac- 
turers, cannot assume that thirty 


cent cotton is too high when the 


farm labor is compared with the 
labor in industrial centers of other 
sections of the country, and have 
no disposition to have our friends 


of the farms furnish their labor at 


unremunerative prices, while labor 
in other lines is so profitably and 
pleasantly employed. 

“It is not my purpose to enter into 
a discussion of the wage levels as 
they exist in various sections of the 
country, but rather to speak from a 
comparative standpoint, and to in- 
sist that the public must realize that 


- eotton is no more to rule at starva- 


tion wages for those who produce it, 
and that the product of cotton must 


be advanced to a point where pro-. 


ducer and manufacturer will receive 
a reasonable return for their labor 
and their investment. With more 
than half the population of the 
country engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, it is hardly to be consid- 


| ered that manufacturers and other 


commercial interests, together with 
labor in industrial centers, can be 
permanently prosperous without 
the farmer of the South, the West, 
the North and the East sharing in 
that prosperity. When the farmer 
producers more of a commodity 
than the world can consume the 
price will naturally be a low one, 
but where the commodity produced 
is barely enough to supply the needs 
of the world the price naturally 
must be on a high level. If that be 
an economic truth the world must 
adjust itself to the idea that cotton 
will continue on a level that, com- 
pared with prices of a few years 
ago, is high, because the commodity 
has not been produced in sufficient 
quantity to burden the _ world, 
though the acreage seeded to cotton 
was one of the greatest in world 
history. 
Cotton Exchanges. 


“We believe the proper conduct 
of business, as well as agriculture, 
demands that exchanges where 
commodities may be bought and 
sold with reasonable safety should 
be continued, and their usefulness 
to the public broadened. We resent, 


however, the violent and constant 
fluctuations we have experienced in 
recent years, and cannot but feel 
them only in the interest of the 
speculator, and without regard to 
the interest of the producer or con- 
sumer.” 

“Naturally it is difficult to con- 
trol the factors who cause the vio- 
lent fluctuations that do such vio- 
lence to prices, and that to such a 
large extent demoralizes the busi- 
ness of the producer, the manufac-. 
turer, the converter, or finisher, and 
the merchant. Your president would 
suggest that our national govern- 
ment cease issuing sO many esti- 
mates that carry weight because 
they are official and confine itself to 
the ginners’ reports as issued at 
present, together with the consump-. 
tion and stock figures as at present, 
and make no estimate, or guess, of 
the yield of cotton until December, 
when a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate may be made. We suggest to 
the exchanges, in a ‘spirit that is 
entirely friendly, that daily fluetua- 
tions be confined to more reason- 
able limits, and that instead of a | 
200-point maximum. fluctuation, a 
materially lower figure be the maxi- 
mum, with, perhaps, a weekly max- 
imum added. We believe the sug- 
gested changes on the part of the 
government and the exchanges 
would be in the interest of the pro- 
ducer, and consumer of cotton, and 
in the end in the interest of the 
exchanges. 


Textxile Engineering. 


“It would be far from the thought 
of any Southern manufacturer -to 
detract in any way from the glory 
and credit for success that right- 
fully belongs to the native superin- 
tendent, overseers and section men 
of our mills. They have, through 
loyalty, intelligence, and diligence 
met the situation as it has existed 
ina manly, straightforward way and 
mastered the difficulties of manu- 
facturing as these difficulties were 
presented to them. So long as we 
continue the manufacture of the 
less difficult weaves ofeplain cloths 
the untrained man will continue 
effective and valuable. We do feel, 
however, that competition, which 
grows more keen as the years pass, 
add to the fact that the finer and 
more difficult weaves are growing in 
importance, demands that more at- 
tention be paid to the training of 
men who may be able to master the 
more intricate difficulties in a more 
prompt and economical way than 
would be possible with the untrain- 
ed man. 

“Assuming this to be true, I 
strongly recommend that more in- 
terest be taken in textile engineer- 
ing, and that we seek the oppor- 
tunity to apply our experience to- 
wards making the textile engineering 
course in some of our colleges more 
effective. With the textile industry 
occupying such a conspicuous place 
in the industrial and social life of 
the State we feel it but. just and.in 
order that a department in one of 
the State colleges be made to truly 
represent the great industry which 
we represent, and to that end we 
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have the question up with the au- 
thorities of Clemson College. We do 
not wish boys entered into the tex- 
tile department of the college be- 
eause the course is considered an 
easy one, but rather wish to encour- 
age boys to enter fhat department 
of the college life who have an am- 
bition to successfully operate the 
mills, and who evidence a desire for 
proper and full information in the 
work they choose as their life. work. 
Neither do we encourage every boy 
who enters the textile department 
to feel that with a diploma his com- 
petency is established. Rather we 
should encourage the idea that the 
diploma represents his theoretical 
knowledge, and that his practical 
knowledge must be attained by con- 
tact with the mill work, and then 
the measure of his success will de- 
pend on the diligence displayed to- 
gether with the quality of leader- 
shipp he develops. 

“Qualify rather than quantity in 
men is much desired. We sincerely 
hope much good will come from the 
consultation with the Clemson au- 
thorities, and that they be continued 
if agreeable to the college authori- 
ties, and if the college authorities 
really desire our co-operation with 
improving the textile department of 
the college. 

Taxes. 

“Your committee will give you a 
full report as to their activities. It 
is my purpose only to say that our 
taxes are becoming burdensome, 
with the disposition in many quar- 
ters to make them more burden- 
some. We, as an industry, strongly 
favor education, and good roads, 
two of the leading issues before the 
State, but we do not. feel that every- 
thing said in the name of education 
or good roads should be accepted, 
as really in the true interest of 
these two great questions without 
giving the subject mature delilbera- 
tion, and without. considering the 
possibility of running the expense 
account of the State to such pro- 
portions as to seriously check the 
development of the schools and the 
roads. We favor proper roads, eco- 
nomically built, and while favoring 
the higher institutions of learning, 
and bespeaking for them reasonable 
support, we urge particular care 
and attention be given the grammar 
schools, and if financial .considera- 
tions must reflect orr any that it be 
not the grammar school that must 
suffer. We would not be understood 
as being other than intensely inter- 
ested and friendly to the cause of 
education and good roads, but, 


frankly, advise against a policy that 


may prove to be burdensome, and 
cool the ardor of many friends of 
these worthy causes. In other words 
do not ride a good horse to death on 
the first day of the journey. 


“The present sales tax at its pres- 
ent rate is not particularly burden- 
some, though questionable as to its 
justice. We feel this principle of 
taxation has great opportunities to 
do lasting harm to the interests of 
all kinds falling under its provisions 
already located in the State, and will 
have a tendency to discourage pro- 
posed industries entering the State. 
While the rate at present is not very 
harmful there is no assurance the 
rate will continue as at present, 

“The income tax is an annoying 
and burdensome tax and works 
great hardship on the individual or 
corporation whose disposition to do 
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something in the world is most pro- 
nounced. While .indisposed to attack 
the principles of an income tax, it 
cannot be overlooked that a tax on 
the industry of the individual or 
corporation is the result of an in- 
come tax, and a premium is placed 
on thriftlessness by the State. The 
income tax by the State is excessive 
as compared to neighboring States, 
and should be changed so as not to 
penalize one for living in the State. 
Obedience to Authority. 

“We, as business men, as well as 
individuals, cannot view: with com- 
placency a disposition that is evi- 
dent in the State and in the home 
to resent the curtailment of the so- 
called personal liberty of the indi- 
vidual. Minimizing respect for con- 
stituted authority is causing un- 
easiness in the minds of vast num- 


bers of the best thinking men and . 


women of this country, and we as 


representatives of one of the great- . 


est industries of the country cannot 
avoid assuming our proper position 
before society in establishing a 
proper regard for the moral and 
material welfare of the people as a 
whole. The World War is charged 
with much of the feeling of dis- 
content, but we must come to real- 
ize the war is -in the past, and yet 
conditions as to respect for the au- 
thority of those chosen to assume 
authority and respect for. the or- 
ganic law of the land does not ap- 
pear to improve. | oe 
“There are many evidences of 
disregard for authority, and among 
them a disregard for the constitu- 
tion of the United States. The con- 
stitution was written by men of 
great wisdom and under its provi- 


sions the people of this republic 


have been happy and prosperous, 
with life and property safe. to those 
who wish to enjoy the privilege of 
living in a land where proper effort 
is rewarded and where the reward 
is protected under. the organic law 
of the land to those whose diligence, 
intelligence and economy has per- 
mitted the accumulation of prop- 
erty. If the wild and unreasonable 
are to be permitted to destroy the 
bedrock foundation of our happi- 
ness, the lives and property of men 
and women will no longer be safe, 
and we will experience a period of 
anarchy that will spell disaster to 
the material, moral and _ spiritual 
welfare of all the people. 

“To my mind, it is incumbent on 
us aS business men representing 
large material interests to insist on 
a proper regard for constituted au- 
thority, and to lend our assistance 
in furthering that respect which 
will safeguard the interests we rep- 
resent, and at the same time insure 
safety to the moral well being of 
our people. Certain amendments to 
the constitution are unpopular with 
many good people, and all the 
vicious people, and yet if we open 
the door by ignoring the organic law 
of the land in one of its provisions 
we may be sure an element of the 
population will take advantage of 
our indifference and assume to ig- 
nore other provisions of this law 
that are dear to us and necessary 
to our material as well as moral 
welfare. 

Legislative Committee. 

“This e¢ommittee labored not in 
vain, and managed in a perfectly 
legitimate way to educate the peo- 
ple to a realization that corporations 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Douglas Crown Starch 


evenly penetrates and gives 
a smooth pliable finish 


A thin boiling starch—absolutely uniform and equally as 


pure from foreign particles as the edible starch used in the 
home. 


In addition to being manufactured by our special process, 


Douglas Crown Starch is finally bolted through silk in 


order to produce a finished starch absolutely uniform. The 


result is the most perfect working quality starch—a better 


starch cannot be made. 


Years. of experience in the manufacture of thin boiling 
starch and study of its use by the Textile Trade, have 


enabled us to produce the most satisfactory thin boiling 


starch offered. 


We now offer Douglas Starch in the following grades— 
all made by our special process: | 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 


(a refined thin boiling starch) 


DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED. STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply samples and full 
information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


or to any of the following offices: 


Southern Representatives 
G. L. Morrison 
Greenville, S. C. 
J. H. Atmand 

1305 Healy Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


New Orleans, La. N. Representative 


Marble-Nye Company 
Boston and Worcester, 
Mass. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Healds and Their 


The earliest known healds were 
simply a series of loops which car- 
ried all the odd threads all set at 
the bottom. These loops made both 
top and bottom shed alternately, the 
even warp threads being stationary 
in the center. Later the cross- 
looped healds came into use, and are 
still employed in India on native 
handlooms. Of course, in this style 
the warp threads are held fast in 
the crossing of top and bottom loop, 
so every six inches or so the weaver 
has to slacken the healds to take up 
the cloth., The fly shuttle loom, 
which came along later, having 
shuttle boxes, required healds with 
eyes—and in England the necessary 

healds were first made from worsted 
with a double knot by hand, and 
afterwards on half self-acting ma- 
chines of Scotch design, in which a 
_ double knot was tied by hand on the 
center pin of the machine and the 
worsted then hooked on to the 
braiding needle. Worsted cannot be 
fastened unless two knots are tied, 
owing to the material being so elas- 
tic, nor will worsted. take varnish 
satisfactorily. 

A very big improvement. was 
made when a man named Spedding, 
in conjunction with Bowlas, a 
Stockport engimeer, invented the 
automatic noozed heald machine. 
This machine can knif healds to 
pattern by means of a dobby ar- 
rangement worked by lags and pegs. 
A peg stops the snatehbar from get- 


ting hold, and prevents the eye from 
being formed. This machine is a 
wonderful piece of mechanism in its 
method of tying the knot to form 
the eye of the heald, and if is the 
backbone of the large heald-making 
business in Lancashire. The var- 
nishing machines at present in use 
are also exceedingly effective ma- 
chines, and coupled with the stand- 
ardized methods of stove drying en- 
able healds to be beautifully finish- 
ed, smooth and glossy for godd 
gaiting and the eye hard set for 
lasting. Healds when finished are 
something more than cotton, as it is 
found that the thread is absolutely 
saturated right to the core with 
varnish. At the bottom of these 
healds the two threads are sepa- 
rated, one lying at the front of the 
stave and the other at the back of 
the stave, but at the top both 
fhreads are on the same side of the 
stave, which causes the natural 
position of the eye to be at an angle 
of 45 degrees. This slight angle 
helps in weaving, as the space occu- 
pied by the eye is thereby reduced. 
The way I define this angle.is to say 
that the front portion of the eye is 
at the right-hand. Special healds 
are now being made to meet the re- 
quirements of the automatic draw- 
ing-in machine made by Barber and 
Colman, Ltd., which require the 
angle the opposite way, viz., the 
front portion of the eye at the left- 
hand side. 


As regards the material employed 
in the manufacture of healds, the 
yarn is always Egyptian, and as a 
general rule the 40s, 50s and 60s are 
carded quality, and 70s and finer, 
combed quality. It is always dou- 
bled twice, the preparation being of 
4,5 or 6 ply; and three or four of 
these plies. are put together in the 
finishing process to form 12, 15, 16, 
i8 or 20 fold finished yarn. I have 
given considerable thought to the 
determination wf suitable heald 
yarns to employ for various setts, 
and a reasonable basis is the actual 
diameter of each sort of heald yarn. 
According to the Textile Manufac- 
turer Year Book the diameter of 
cotton yarns equals V count X 1 
over 26.1. 

There are of course two threads 
forming a heald, and I have there- 
fore multiplied the result mentioned 
above by two. It is found by nu- 
merous actual examples that healds 
are frequently made in which the 
whole space is occupied by the yarn, 
thus allowing no estimated space for 
the warp, and it might, I think, be 
taken as a maxim that twice the 
diameter of the actual heald yarn 
may be employed for weaves which 
require healds of as thick heald 
yarn as possible to be conveniently 
employed. Of course you will un- 
derstand in this procedure no ac- 
count is taken of the extra width of 
the heald at the eye. The above is 
for weaving fairly strong grey twist. 


For fine grey twist, also for colored 
twist, some allowance must be made 
for weaving space. There is really 
no fixed rule in this matter of thick- 
ness of heald yarn, as the condition 
of different sheds apparently affects 
the question as regards gaiting or 
lasting. Also big changes in the 


‘weather make a difference, a very 


hot and dry spell.sometimes neces- 
sitating a thinner heald yarn being 
employed than usual. The varnish 
is what is known as copal varnish, 
which consists of melted copal gum 
mixed with boiled linseed oil and 
turpentine. The turpentine is only 
a conveyor of the other parts, and 
dries off in the drying stoves. For 
foreign markets paint is applied to 
the eyes only. These healds are for 
weaving coarse twist, and require a 
very hard eye. The paint. dries 
harder than varnish, hence its use 
for this purpose. 

Noozed healds require a lot of 
skill and care in all their processes, 
or faults will creep in. Twisting is 
one fault fairly prevaalent, and by 
this I’ mean the eye is not at its 
proper angle, but is twisted round 
lo the back. The drawerin gets the 
healds straight whilst he is draw- 
ing-in by means of his drawing 
rods, but when these rods are with- 
drawn the heald twists round, and 
the warp is thereby twisted out of a 
straight line. This fault can be 
avoided by great care in the process 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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MACHINES 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
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We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 
two new models, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 

the Banner Split-Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 
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BUILT BY AN ORGANIZATION WITH OVER FIFTY 
YEARS OF EXCLUSIVE LATCH NEEDLE 
EXPERIENCE 


No Gauge 


Too Fine 


A Latch Needle is no better than the Rivet. 


Our New Screw Rivet is produced and rivet holes. 


tapped within variations of 1-10 of 1-1000 inch. 
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Smoothness—Temper—Accuracy of 
Dimensions 
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Artificial Silk And Its Possibilities 


(By Bertrand R. Clarke, Vice-President Tubize Artificial Silk Company 
of America, before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers.) 


New ideas in trade invariably 
arouse special interest. Chemistry, 
the magician of the present day, has 
developed a textile yarn called “ar- 
tificial silk,” which may briefly be 
defined as a yarn of high lustre, 
durability, and strength, composed 
of many filaments manufactured 
from chemically treated vegetable 
fibres, and resembling real silk in 
appearance, feel, and adaptability. 
the first artificial silk was 
produced about thirty years ago in 
an effort to stimulate the product of 
the silk worm, it was more of a 
curiosity than anything else, and 
lacked many of the fundamental 
elements essential to commercial 
success. It was simply gun cotton 
softened by solvents and spun into 
threads, coarse, uneven, and highly 
inflammable. Its first introduction 
into fabric was met with suspicion 
by the manufacturer and danger to 
the public—so much so, that laws 
were passed forbidding its manufac- 
ture and sale. Chemistry was not 
idle, however, and soon a method 
was discovered whereby all attend- 
ant danger was eliminated, and the 
yarn made even more adaptable to 
the textile trade; today, its consist- 
ently uniform performance and its 
popularity in the trade have become 
so firmly fixed that it is regarded by 
many as the most versatile textile 
yarns in the world, 

Variations of the original methods 
and process have been introduced 
by each newcomer in the field; but 
the resulting yarns are all fairly 


_similar in appearance, even though 


present-day yarn is produced from 
wood fibre as well as cotton. Inher- 
ent in the yarn of each individual 
manufacturer, however, are certain 
features which should be thorough- 
ly understood by the weaver or 
other producer of finished materials 
in order to obtain the best results, 
and price should never be the first 
requisite in its purchase. Suitability 
for results desired should be the 
prime consideration. As an exam- 
ple, yarns made by different meth- 
ods will react in entirely different 
ways in the dye bath. Yarns pro- 
duced from cotton as a base have 
greater tensile strength than those 
produced by another process, using 
a different vegetable fibre. I will 
not attempt to analyze the various 
properties of different yarns and 
qualities of thread, since they pre- 
sent problems to be solved by each 
individual manufacturer, according 
to his personal needs. 

Its phenomenal spread and growth 
can be easily visualized from the 
fact that it is only a matter of a 
decade since the first small packages 
of artificial silk were imported to 
this country by one of our promi- 
nent mercantile banking houses. 
These silky, creamy, white yarns of 
high lustre were described in the 
early Trade Journals as represent- 
ing the latest activities of chemical 
experts in France, Belgium, and 


Switzerland. At first they were 
viewed as a curiosity and were 
passed around the trade with laugh- 
ter. Experiments were made, how- 
ever, by knitters and weavers of 
ribbons and broad silks. It is frank- 
ly admitted that the first efforts 
were far from successful, and arti- 
ficial silk left much to be desired. It 
was lustrous, to be sure, but was 
lacking in strength, dyed unevenly, 
was not very uniform in size, and 
was harsh and brittle. Today, it is 
lustrous or soft in tone, according 
to requirements; its tensile strength 
is from 10 to 60 per cent greater 
than the best of warp cotton; it dyes 
evenly and will absorb any shade of 
the rainbow; it is very uniform in 
size, is soft and warm to the touch. 
It comes in skeins of many thou- 
sands of yards, and can be wound in 
any form, or used in the looms as 
either warp or filling; it is durable 
and lasting, apparently unaffected 
by Old Father Time, 

Contrast, if you please, the age of 
the silk industry from its establish- 
ment in China thousands of years 
before the Christian Era. Likewise, 
compare the development of wool 
and worsted. Of almost equal age 


‘and antiquity, are the linen and cot- 


ton industries. Against these an- 
cient and wonderful arts compare 
the new “textile wonder” and realize 
that within our own lifetime chem- 
istry has created a product which 
only last year was destined to sur- 
pass in volume, by a wide margin, 
its original antecedent —silk. The 
answer is found in the fact that 
artificial silk is so adaptable that it 
can be used in countless ways, 
where the price of real silk makes 
it prohibitive. Other factors which 
have contributed toward its growth 
are its stability in market price and 
its dependability in the hands of 
manufacturers. It can be used in 
combination with real silk, as it 
were, “To paint the lily,” because of 
its life and snap. Last, but by no 
means least, it is produced at home, 
by our own people, creating beauti- 
ful garments and fabrics within the 
price reach of our. own enormous 
buying public. 

The knitting trades accepted ati 
ficial silk yarns rapidly. Hosiery 
men first used it in combination 
with cotton as a plate; then under- 
wear and knitted cloth manufactur- 
ers entered the field. Mills which 
acted as pioneers in the early days 
soon found they were giving their 
customers something entirely new, 
and that it was not substitution but 
embellishment that resulted from 
its use. In looking over figures of 
consumption, year by year, in so far 
as they are available, it is evident 
that the knitting trade, in which is 
included knitted piece goods, sweat- 
ers, neckwear, underwear, and. the 
like, has been the largest user. The 
hosiery trade follows, and then the 
weaver of broad goods. The cotton 


industry ranks well on the list; but 
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its field has not been so diversified 
as it is bound to become, when ex- 
periments and methods for utilizing 
our yarn are better understood. 


Artificial silk is so comparatively 
new a textile, and its growth has 
been so rapid that manufacturers of 
yarn have been unable to keep pace 
with the development of new uses 
for the product. You gentlemen of 
the National Association are far 
more competent to create new ideas 
than we are. You have your own 
trade to develop and you are con- 
stantly on the alert to keep abreast 
of the times. We cannot create for 
you, but we ean help you to create 
hy assisting with every means in 
our. power and by helping to solve 
the problems you wish simplified. 
We are only too glad to work with 
vou, and to feel that we are a part 
of your various organizations, be- 
cause we ean supply you with a 
part of the raw material from which 
you work; and I am quite sure that 
every manufacturer of artificial silk 
yarn in the United States is just as 
willing as my company is to give 
you the results and solutions of va- 
rious problems which we have en- 
countered in the trade. Manufac- 
turers of cotton linings for dresses, 
suits and overcoats, for example, 
are just beginning to utilize artifi- 
cial silk in decided quantities. The 
results obtained in the form of sat- 
ins with cotton. backs, and also in 
taffetas and other like materials 
give excellent wear, are beautifully 
lustrous, and are, of course, reason- 
able in price. Sport satin, produced 
from mercerized cotton and artifi- 
cial silk, was a most remarkable 
material and one which gained pop- 
ular favor “over night.” It is com- 
ing back, I hear, chiefly in those 
materials produced from the finest 
counts of both cotton and artificial 
silk. 


You are undoubtedly most inter- 
ested in knowing whether artificial 
silk yarns can be profitably incor- 
porated into your own divisions of 
the textile industry. This is partly 
covered by reference to branches of 
trade in which. artificial silk is now 
being used as an auxiliary and sup- 
plement to plain and mercerized 
eotton yarns. The ribbon trade is a 
striking example. This trade now 
uses great quantities of artificial 
silk. Laces, curtains, braids, up- 
holstery fabrics, millinery cloths, 
necktie materials, glove cloth, met- 
als, shoe coverings, all represent 
classes of textiles in which cotton 
yarns have long stood as important 
manufacturing factors. Now the 
field is proving it can be further 
advanced by the introduction of ar- 
tificial silk yarns which embellish 
and add to the value of the finished 
product, and it seems that the solu- 
tion on the part of every manufac- 
turer, in this process of evolution in 
textile usages, would be for cotton 
yarn spinners, and weavers of cot- 
ton goods, to consult the manufac- 
turers of artificial silk yarns and to 
work with them in developing their 
own products, just as the silk indus- 
try has done in the past ten years. 

There are few, if any, silk man- 
ufacturers in the United States to- 
day who are not making some use 
of artificial silk yarn. Those of you 
gentlemen who have already experi- 
mented in the use of our prodyct 
will, I think, agree with me that 
those who have produced combina- 
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tion fabrics have taken decided 
steps toward better and more profit- 
able business. If this be true, and 
I believe it is, the course for cotton 
yarn users seems already clearly 
charted. An instance of another new 
field. just beginning to open up for 
artificial silk is disclosed by braiders 
and covered wire manufacturers. Its 
lustrous sheen and clear, deep col- 
oring make it a perfect covering for 
lamp cords, telephone wires and 
similar materials. As an insulator 
and covering for fine magnet wires, 
it has no superior when properly | 
treated and applied. 


Its development in the shirting 
trade is a matter familiar to you all, 
and the number of cotton cloth mills 
now using artificial silk to produce | 
fancy shirtings, shirtwaist fabrics, 
and novelty dress fabrics is exceed- 
ingly small as compared to the total 
number of mills making these goods. 
There is no barrier to prevent your 
making use of artificial silk in a 
host of ways not yet attempfed. 
Those who have gone farthest. in 
their experiments often become en- 
thusiastic enough to say that it is 
like true gold working into any tex- 
tile combimation, just as gold, the 
“King of Metals,” will work with 
any alloy. Wherever you introduce 


a thread of artificial silk into any 


fabric, the fabric profits; it adds a 
touch of life and elevates the stand- 
ard from the commonplace. Such a 
hand-maiden to the textile trade 
cannot help but gain recognition in 
your field and it is significant that 
artificial silk, finding its way into the 
textile trade as a direct substitute 
for silk, has now won a place of its 


own where it is used in every va- 
riety of combination with every 
known basic material to create mar- 
velous fabrics impossible of achieve-. 
ment otherwise. 


There seems to be a general im- 
pression that artificial silk will not 
stand up when wet or during a 
washing process. It is true that our 
product loses tensile strength while 
wet, but the same strength immedi- 
ately returns when dry. If properly 
washed, with no more care than 
should be given to any delicate tex- 
tile or fabric, it will wear and give 
excellent satisfaction. Artificial 
yarns of different manufactures 
have different degrees of strength, 
some yarns being far stronger when 
both dry and wet than others. I 
know of no better way to answer the 
man who says artificial silk will not 
do this and will not do that, when 
wet, than to say that my own com- 
pany’s product is today being exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of 
women’s delicate underwear, with- 
oul adulteration by any other tex- 
tile; and that it is also being used 
in combination with other yarns by 
one of the largest umbrella cover- 
ing manufacturers in the United 
States. 


If you will pause to consider for 
a moment, you will realize that 
probably all of you gentlemen are 
clothed with every one of. the 
known basic matter of cotton, wool, 
linen, silk, and leather. I am willing 
to wager that 90 per cent of you also 
wear artificial silk in some article 
of apparel. In a short time the daily 
attire of not 90 per cent of you, but 
of all of you, will contain artificial 
silk, either as a fabric by itself or as 


a component part of most of your 
attire. 


John W. Hepworth & 


Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of 
Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 


Also Attachments. 


for changing our 
single stitch 
oopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


THEY ARE ANCHORED 


High Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


All parts o” every Anchor Post 
Chain Link Fence (fabric, posts, 
anchors, etc.) are protected 
against rust by old-fashioned 
hot-dip-spelter galvanizing—the 
thickest galvanizing and best 


protection that can be given to 
metal. 

Phone or write our nearest rep- 
resentative for complete infor- 
mation on this and other advan- 
tageous Anchor Post features. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. 
Box 1375 
Greenville, S. C.: H. H. Orr, 315 Pal- 


metto Bidg. 
Savannah, Ga.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
Zast Bay St. 


Atlanta, Ga.: Beaullieu & Applewhite, 
Citizens Southern National Bank 
Bldg. 


Birmingham, Ala.: ©. 8. Caldwell, 2011 
3rd Ave. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities. 
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30,000 Roving Bobbins Cleaned 


Every Working Day 


Steadily as the clock ticks, 
roving bobbins are cleaned by 
the Termaco at a rate of 30,000 
per day. Each bobbin is per- 
fectly cleaned—better than hu- 
man hands can do. 


No Termaco cleaned bobbin is 
ever cut or. splintered. The 
waste is carded off, not cut off, 
and is kept together where it 
cannot be blown about the mill. 
From start to finish, the reliable 
Termaco does its work surely, 
perfectly, tirelessly—and neatly. 


Never late on the job and 

never too tired to do a full day’s work, the Termaco gives unin- 
terrupted service year after year. Ball bearings on all high speed 
shafting, all gears cut gears, heat treated steel parts used where 
necessary for long life, the very best material and workmanship 
‘used throughout; these are the reasons a mill can expect and will 
receive economical and faithful service from a Termaco that will 
establish an enviable record for endurance and low maintenance 
cost. 


It is as easy for one employee to operate a Termaco as it is to 
drop bobbins in a basket. It cuts down to the minimum figure 
the cost of cleaning bobbins. 


Each part is made in jigs and templates to afford rapid and 
perfect interchangeability of parts. It is a simple matter for 
anyone with slight mechanical knowledge to keep the Termaco in 
prefect operating condition. 


The cost of operation is so small as to be almost a negligible 
item. The cost of the machine itself is soon absorbed by the big 
saving the Termaco effects in the cost of cleaning roving bobbins. 


Our Engineering Department will promptly furnish you the 
details regarding what a Termaco will save for your particular 
mill. Write for this information today. You will find it of 
unusual interest. | 


Every mechine trademarked ‘““TERMACO” is 


sold under a binding guarantee as to workman- 


ship, material and operation. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Engineering Department Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representative for N. ¥. & N. E. 


(Complete stock of parts at all times cerried by northern representative) 
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SIZING 


The sizing of cotton goods, as now 
practiced, is one of the most un- 
scientific processes with which the 
manufacturer has to deal. 

In the process of weaving, the 
wear and tear on the warp by the 
pulling action of the healds on the 
one hand and the wearing action of 
the shuttle passing across the 
threads, on the other, is much 
greater than in the case of the weft, 
and sizing is introduced with the 
view of/increasing the strength of 
the warp. The process of sizing. is 
very old, since the ancient Orienta! 
nations dressed their warps with 
rice water. The method first adopt- 
ed in Lancashire was simply to pass 
the threads of warp through some 
adhesive matter such as flour paste, 
when, on drying, the extra strength 
required for the warp to. pass 
through the loom was obtained; but 
a harsh feel was imparted to the 
cloth. Later, tallow or oil was add- 
ed to the flour or starch paste, to 
give the desired softness, and this 


mixture is quite satisfactory as. re- 


gards the manufacture of the fabric. 
But it was found that some kinds of 
size and modes of mixing made the 
woven fabric appear fuller and bet- 
ter, and thus there was and is ample 
scope for the skill and ingenuity of 
the sizer. 

The problems which the manu- 
facturer must solve are rather com- 
plicated. First, he must produce 
grey cloth of specified pattern and 
of a certain length, width and 
weight. Then the cloth must pos- 
sess an appearance and handle equal 
to some standard. 

Sometimes the problem is to make 
grey cloths of specified dimensions, 
weight and appearance, with as lit- 
tle cotton as possible. The remain- 
der of the weight, feel and general 
appearance of the fabric must then 
be supplied by the size, which under 
these conditions is usually a com- 
plicated compound. 

Sizing materials may be divided 
into four classes, namely: 

(1) Substances giving adhesive 
properties to the size. — wheaten 
flour, sago, maize and rice starches, 
farina, soluble starch. 

(2) Materials used to give weight 
and body to the size and yarns— 
China, clay, magnesium sulphate or 
chloride. 

(3) Oily or greasy matters used 
for softening the size and yarn.— 
Tallow, olive oil, glycerine, paraffin, 
Japan wax. 

(4) Antiseptics—Chloride of zine, 
carbolic acid, formaldehyde. 

In regard to the application of the 
size, the slasher has several advan- 
tages over the ball sizer, while on 
the other hand the advantages of 
ball sizing over slashing are mainly 
restricted to considerations of 
weighting. Slashing in conjunction 
with the self-stopping beaming ma- 
chine is a very finished operation in 
contrast with the clumsy business 
of ball sizing and the expensive 
beaming necessitated by it; but for 
certain classes of goods ball sizing 
is quite indispensable. Whenever a 
“pure” cloth is required, however, 
the superiority of the slashing ma- 
chine is very apparent. 

In the preparation of the mixing, 
the importance of careful weighing 


and measuring is not sufficiently 
recognized. Some imagine that a 
little more or less of this or that 
ingredient cannot make much dif- 
ference in a large mixing, but this 
is quite wrong, for there is hardly 
any operation where correct and 
careful weighing and measuring is 
of greater importance. 3 

With regard to the nature of the 
“mixing,” everything depends on the 
class. of work. For a “pure” cloth 
or for printing cloths, nothing more 
is required than flour or starch, and 
tallow. For printing cloths, chlo- 
ride of zine is not only unnecessary ~ 
but would interfere with the oper- 
ations of the printer. 

The quality of the ingredients 
used in sizing is not sufficiently ta- 
ken into account, and consideration 
is often only given to the price. This 
is not true economy. 3 

The methods practiced by sizers 
are very variable, this being due to 
the absence of a reasonable system 
based upon a simple investigation 
of what will best fulfil the object in 
view. Such a system, of course, 
involves a knowledge of the proper- 
ties of the different substances used. 

In some otherwise modern works 
the process. of sizing is still carried 


on in a very crude manner, and 
chemical substances and_ secret 


preparations are added to the size 
without any good reason. In the 
sizing of cloth intended for bleach- 
ing and dyeing, particular care 
should be taken in the selection of 
the sizing materials. 

Much trouble to the bleacher and 
dyer is caused by magnesium chlo- 
ride, zinc chloride and paraffin wax. 
Magnesium chlotide is a valuable 
addition in. sizing yarn, as it is 
hygroscopic, and keeps the yarn in. 
good condition for the weaver, who 
has less breakage and consequently 
a gyeater production. It is, how- 
ever, a most dangerous substance in 
cloths that require to be singed, 
Zine chloride is often added to siz- 
ing materials to prevent mildew. It 
should be replaced by formaldehyde 
whenever cloth is to be singed to 
avoid the same trouble as when 
using magnesium chloride. When- 
ever zinc or magnesium is used in 
sizing its presence should be de- 
clared by the manufacturer and the 
goods could then be washed before 
singeing, or the singeing process 
should be omitted altogether. Par- 
aflin wax is unsaponifiable, and is 
difficult to remove during bleaching. 

Relatively few mills realize the 
lack of uniformity which attends 
the sizing process. Under the con- 
ditions imposed by the incomplete- 
ness cf the average sizing equip- 
ment, uniformly good results are 
impossible. 


Suitable equipment, great cleanli- 
ness and careful control are abso- 
lutely essential to the production of 
uniform work. The size house 
should be as clean as a kitchen, as 
preparing size uniformly, so far 
from being a crude operation, re- 
quires great cleanliness and careful 
attention to details. Considering 


how easily the consistency of starch 
either in its manufacture or in its 
use, is affected by slight chemical 
or bacterial action, the degree of 
cleanliness usuallly exercised in the 
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cistern room is insufficient. Any size 
left in the cisterns will affect a sub- 
sequent mixing. Cisterns and agita- 
tors need frequent scraping, flush- 
ing and cleansing to ensure uniform 
results in the sizing process. 


The dry starch should be stirred 
into water and strained through a 
sieve on its way to the boiling cis- 
tern. -The breakage of threads on 
the slasher due to the presence of 
chips, insoluble lumps and other 
foreign matter is thus avoided, | 

Rust spots and stains are gener- 
ally due to insufficient cleaning of 
the cistern or its fittings. The 
chemical action of caked and putri- 
fying size on a susceptible metal is 
rapid. Iron cisterns are a costly 
economy. Tinned or galvanized iron 
is better, but copper is the best. . 


Wood is largely used for cisterns. 
The shape of the cistern is usually 
wrong, the corners of the wooden 
cisterns making proper agitation 
impossible. Unless wooden cisterns 
are frequently renewed, the wood 
becomes impregnated with bacte- 
ria, which exert a thinning action 
on the mixings. Cisterns ought to 
be fitted with tight covers, as the 
difference in vicosity of the mix- 
tures due to condensation or evap- 
oration is appreciable, and may be 
sufficient to affect the weaving 
quality of a warp. 

All cisterns ought to be fitted with 
eflicient agitators. The usual two- 
paddle one-way agitator is defective 
as it revolves the size instead of 
thoroughly mixing it, with the re- 
sult that the starch paste is not 
homogeneous, but contains globules 
or lumps of starch. Sets of agitator 
arms moving in opposite directions 
give a mixture of uniform consist- 
ency, break up the lumps, bring 
every part of the mixture into con- 
tact with the maximum heat, and 
lessen the accumulation of cakes of 
size on any part of the cistern or 
agitator arms. 

The method of heating the mix- 
ture in the cistern is important as 
regards the uniformity of the re- 
sults. Small jacketed cisterns con- 
stitute the only satisfactory ar- 
rangement for small plants. 

Many mills have plenty of cis- 
terns and plenty of slashers but 
defective pipe connections. A small 
outlay for extra piping and valves, 
to connect every cistern with every 
slasher, would allow of any kind of 
mixing desired to be run on to any 
slasher. The piping ought to be of 
copper or brass, and of ample size. 
Iron piping means a run of rust 
spots at some time or other. 

It is practically impossible to size 
uniformity with a gravity system of 
conveyance from cisterns to size 
boxes. In any gravity system, the 
. Size has time to cool and gelatinize 
in some section of the piping. If 
this cold size sticks and has to be 
blown out by steam, the result is a 
run of thinned size and before the 
jelly lumps that blow out can be 
boiled up, they are likely to form 
hard spots on the yarn. A pumping 
system avoids these troubles. No 
pumping system, however, is com- 
plete unless the piping admits of 
constant circulation of the size from 
the cisterns through the pipes past 
the tap of each slasher and back 
again to the cisterns. Then the size 
is delivered at a uniform heat and 
vicosity. If a long curve dip is 
given to the main pipes beside each 
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box, all possibility of disturbance 
from cold size in the short branch 
pipe can be avoided. 


A useful arrangement of piping 
found in a few mills is one in which 
all size left in the size boxes at night 
can be pumped back to the cisterns, 
leaving the boxes empty to he 
flushed and cleaned, but in many 
mills no such arrangement is avail- 
able, and the size is left in the boxes 
overnight. It would be a saving in 
weaving expense to throw this size 
away, as the skin that forms in con- 
tact with the air is useless. With a 
complete circulation and pumping 


arrangement for the whole piping, 


system, the boxes and the cisterns 
ean be flushed with hot water and 
steam, and cleaning made part of 
the routine operation of the sizing 
plant. 


Size that is boiled up a second 
time is not efficient as freshly pre- 
pared size. Reboiling impairs the 
adhesiveness, a fact that doubtless 
explains the feeling of some opera- 
tives that letting size stand over- 
night makes it smoother in feel in 
the morning. Where size must be 
left overnight, mixing it in the 
morning with a freshly prepared 
and heavier mixing is the best ex- 
pedient. 


An important factor in uniform 


sizing is the height of the size in 


the box relative to the squeezing 
rollers. Regulation of this is gener- 
ally left to the vigilance of the 
slasher attendant, but there should 
be an automatic float-feed which 
keeps the size at a practically con- 
stant level.’ In mills where there 
are no such devices, the size gets 


low in the box, and it is the custom - 


to keep lowering the immersion 
roller instead of constantly running 
in more size. But it is not merely 
the depth of the immersion roller in 
the size that determines the amount 
of size taken up by the yarn, but 
also the dip of the squeezing rollers 
into the size. 


The weight and condition of the 
squeezing rollers also greatly influ- 
ence the amount of size taken up 
by the yarn and the degree of pene- 
tration. Too careful attention to 
the condition and lapping of the 
cloth on the rollers cannot be given, 
streaks and badly-sized spots read- 
ily being caused by poor lapping. 


The usual cylinder drying slash- | 


ing has defects that have led to the 


adoption in’ France, and to some 
extent in England, of improved 


forms of air drying apparatus, util- 
izing modern principles of forced 
ventilation; and these developments 
are worthy of close investigation. 
Briefly, the new system is said to 
give greater prdouction, dry the 
yarn progressively, reduce the ten- 
sion to a minimum, retain the origi- 
nal roundness of the thread, largely 
do away with the defect of baking 
the ends, automatically cool 
drying chambers during stoppages, 
and better the room conditions. 
The substitution of air for cylin- 
der drying is an important factor in 
assisting uniform work. 
tremely difficult to regulate the heat 
on cylinder dryers. Stoppages or 
slow runs generally mean hard and 
streaky sized places when cylinders 
are used, entailing damage to the 
threads. when.they are pulled apart 
at the least rods, difficulty in the 
loom and an uneven feel in the 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Seaboard Air Line © 
Railway 


ANNOUNCES 


LOW ROUND-TRIP WINTER TOURIST 
RATES FROM ALL PRINCIPAL STATIONS 
TO WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA 


Tickets on sale from October to April with liberal 
stop-over privileges at intermediate stations in 
each direction, carrying final return limit June 
15, 1924. 

Fast through trains with convenient Pullman 
Sleeping Car service during Winter tourist sea- 
son. | 
For further information call on Ticket Agent, or 
address : 


W. L. MeMorris, 
General Passenger Agent 
Norfolk, Va. 


E. w. Long, 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 3 


KNOWN BY THEIR FEATURES! 
Leadership: 


The unquestioned leadership of 
\ Sonoco Cones and Tubes is at once 
a Pledge of Service and a Warrant 
of Merit, for enduring leadership 
can only be built upon the solid 
foundation of these qualties. 


Cones 
N and Tubes 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers 


(Sonoco Products Company, Successor) 


South Carolina 


Hartsville 


ATLANTIC 


PATENT BLACK 
SULPAUR = 


ATLANTIC STUFF CO 
Portsmouth NH. 


York Charlotte FPhiladelpr- 
Boston 


Providence 


Compensation 


As unchanging as the laws of nature is the law of com- 
pensation in profits. If in the sale and use of 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER BOILING SPECIAL 


the only ones benefited were their makers, they would soon 
wear themselves out and go off the market. 

But since the rule “once a user always a user” with rare 
exceptions remains true when applied to these Wyandotte 
Products, then it must be true that the user of these prod- 
ucts is also benefited, and, too, in like measure to the 
amount he pays for these materials. 


“Wyandotte” 


If you are not a user of these unusual 
produéts, write us for further particu- 
lars or that you are willing to be “shown.” 


Order From Your Supply House 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Whitin Machine Works Buy Mill. 


Boston.— According to notices 
posted in the plant of the Whitins- 
ville, Mass., the plant has been sold 
to the Whitinsville Machine Works. 
Transfer will be made on or before 
April 1, next. The plant, which em- 
ploys about 250 operatives, is en- 
gaged on the manufacture of sateens 
and sheetings. 

The purchase price is understood 
to have been somewhat in excess of 
$500,000. The transfer includes one 
large three-story mill and two smal- 
ler two-story buildings, besides a 
one-story building used as a picker 
building. There were included in 
the deal also the boarding house, 
which accomodates seventy, and 
about one hundred mill tenements, 
besides 400 acres of land, with wa- 
ter rights. 

The mills will go on a schedule of 
40 hours a week. until the transfer 
is effected. It is expected that the 
mill machinery and stock, which is 
not included in the sale, will be sold 
in bulk as opportunity offers. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Has 


Fine Record. 


From fifteen hundred square feet 
floor space in 1900 to fourteen thou- 
sand square. feet in 1923; from a 


very small investment to a corpora- 


tion with a capital of $155,000; from 


one man and a helper to a force of 


seventy employees, is the story in a 
few words of the growth and devel- 
opment of the Southern Spindle .& 
Flyer Company. When the South- 
ern Spindle & Flyer Company first 
began business they occupied a 
room 30x50 feet. Their machinery 
equipment consisted of but ‘two 
machines. As the business grew 
they put in additional machinery. 
Soon these quarters became too 
congested and crowded. Then it 
was that they doubled the size of 
the building to 30x100 feet. 

As the business grew this build- 


ing was supplemented by others 


until now they occupy over four- 
teen thousand square feet of floor 
space, they have just completed a 
building 50x120 feet of modern fire- 
proof construction. With this new 
addition to their plant together 
with new machinery added, they 
have more than doubled their ca- 
pacity, which places them in a po- 
sition to give a quicker and more 
efficient service to their patrons. 

The position occupied by the 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Company 
is unique in many respects. Organ- 
ized for the purpose of meeting the 
demands of the. Southern cotton 
mills, they have accomplished this 
purpose to a surprising degree. This 
company not only has the distinc- 
tion of being the first organized in 
the South for the repair of steel 
rolis, spindles and flyers of all 
kinds, picker lap pins, but it also 
enjoys the distinction of having 
been the first concern in the South 
to manufacture spindles, steel rolls, 
top rolls and flyer pressers and lift- 
ing rods, and is the only concern in 
the South manufacturing them to- 
day. 

The Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Company specialize in the aligning 
and leveling of shafting, rearrang- 
ing, overhauling and erecting, and 
moving spinning and card room ma- 
chinery, employing in this depart- 
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ment alone fifteen crews, and are 
recognized as the largest overhaul- 
ers in their special line in the coun- 
try. William H. Monty, president, 
and his associate, W. H. Hutchins, 
vice-president and secretary, have 
brought about them as fine a type 
of mechanics as can be found in any 
organization. They have been train- 
ed in the plant for the skilled work 
they are doing. They are well edu- 
cated, making good wages and are 
good citizens. 

The Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Company is doing a wonderful work 
and the most modern equipment has 
been installed for expediting this 
work. They have electric welding 
machine for welding together steel 
and .iron bars, and an acetylene 
welding outfit used on parts that 
cannot be welded by the electric 
welding machine. 


The Southern Spindle & Flyer 


_Company is a concern that the mills 


can depend on in time of trouble, to 
go to their mills, hunt out the ills 
and weaknesses in the machinery, 
overcome these troubles, repair the 
defective parts, prolong the life of 
the machines and increase produc- 
tions. 


Carolina Cotton Mills Appeal Against 
Tax Classification. 


Richmond, Va-~—-Whether or not 
machinery in its plant at Fieldale, 
Va., should be classed for taxation 
as capital invested in business or as 
real estate is the point at issue in a 
case pending in the Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals brought up 
from the Circuit Court of Henry 
county by the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Company. The case 
was taken under advisement by the 
appellate court following argument 
which was heard last week. It may 
be several months before a decision 
is given. 

It appears that although the com-' 
panys machinery was included 
along with its plant when assess- 
ment of real estate was made at the 
regular quintennial period in 1920. 
the examiner of records subse- 
quent conceived the idea that the 
machinery should be assessed as 
capital invested in business. the 
upshot being that in 1922 machinery 
valued by him at $686,685 was re- 
ported as omitted capital for the 
two previous wears, and the com- 
pany was assessed accordingly. In 
its petition filed in the Supreme 
Court, the company asserts similar 
machinery in other manufacturing 
plants in Henry county has been 
assessed only as real estate. 

The petition recites further that 
the examiner of records had no au- 
thority to assess the machinery as 
omitted capital for 1920-1921. “That 
the machinery is real estate there 
can be no doubt,” the petition goes 
on to say. “The evidence of wit- 
nesses shows that the machinery 
assessed as capital is securely at- 
tached to the buildings in which it 
is located and cannot be removed 
therefrom without serious damage 
to the buildings, and is intended t« 
be and is a part of the buildings, 
essential to the purpose for which 
the buildings are occupied.” 

The company asks that the al- 
leged erroneous assessment be cor- 
rected and that additional money it 
has to pay by reason of the assess- 
ment be refunded. 
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Tolhurst Friction Clatch Pulleys. 


The new Tolhurst friction clutch 
pulleys, made by the Tolhurst Ma- 
chine Works, Troy, N. Y., are prov- 
ing of much interest to textile mills. 

These friction clutch pulleys are 
described by the manufacturers as 
follows: 

“The Tolhurst (ristion cluteh pul- 
ley for ecountershaft drive is simple 


toihurst Motor 


in construction and easy to install 
on your present extractors. The 
clutch pulley replaces the driving 
pulley. Slow or rapid acceleration 
is easily obtained by a simple ad- 
justment in the clutch itself. The 
belt may be shifted directly from 
the loose to the tight pulley. The 


Tolhurst Counter Shaft Clutch 
Pulley. 


time formerly taken by the operator 
in nursing the belt onto the tight 
pulley can be profitably used else- 
where. The clutch gradually applies 
the load to the power system. It does 
away with belt-slip on both the ex- 
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tractor and countershaft belts. With 
the elimination of belt slippage, 
belting is saved and reserve horse- 
power, used only during the start- 
ing period, is kept to the minimum. 

“The Tolhurst extractors illus- 
trated above are equipped with au- 
tomatic safety guards. These guards 
positively prevent access to the 
basket while the extractor is in 


operation. 


Clutch Pulley. 


“Fitted with the Tolhurst clutch 
pulley a standard stock motor will 
start the extractor 
rapidly without belt-shp or 
usual heavy inrush of current. 


“The clutch is so proportioned to 
both motor and Extractor that not 
only may smaller motors be used, 
but complicated starting equipment 
and specially wound motors are un-. 
necessary. 


“Initial costs are low. 


the 


to the minimum, for should motor 
trouble develop, repair parts are 
easily, quickly and cheaply obtained 
—costly shutdowns are eliminated. 

“The motor is conveniently start- 
ed by push button loeated on the 
side brace of the extractor, operat- 
ing a magnetic switch. This equip- 
ment may be replaced by a hand 
operated knife switch if desired. 

“Clutch pulleys are furnished sep- 
arate or with the motor and starting 
equipment, the latter consisting of a 
remote controlled and push buttcn 
operated magnetic switch. 

“Guards may be interlocked posi- 


tively with power circuit so that the” 


extractor cannot be started until 
the guards are closed—nor the 


guards opened until the extractor — 


has come to a full stop. 


Japanese Spinning Firm to Enlarge 
Antung Mill. 


Washington—The Antung factory 
of a large Japanese spinning com- 
pany is planning a big increase in 
its waste Tussah yarn and Tussah 
noil output, and extensive additions 
to its plants and equipment are be- 
ing carried out, according to a re- 
port from Consul William R. Lang- 
don at Antung, China, to the textile 
division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


The enlarged plant and living 
quarters of operatives will cover 
areas of 4,752 and 3,564 square 
yards, respectively. The extension 
work is being undertaken by a local 
construction company.at a cost of 
$115,000, which sum is being sup- 
plied by the head office of the com- 
pany in Japan. 


The work is expected to “ com- 
pleted. and the new. machinery _in- 
Stalled by the end of the present 
year and increased operations are 
planned for the early part of next 


year. Between 1,800 and 1,900 per- 
sons will be employed in the en- 
larged factory. 


Belgian Knitting Industry. 


Brussels, Nov. 6—The Belgian 
knitting industry has made consid- 
erable headway during the last few 
months. It is understood that the 
articles produced here on rotary 
machines and also on machines 
which are not quite so elaborate, 
give entire satisfaction. 


In fact, the Belgian papers are full 
of advertisements. from foreign 
firms who are willing to take the 
sole agency in various districts. Silk 
jumpers, golf coats and scarfs and 
even traveling tailors are produced 
here in large quantities. 

Mixed yarns, known here as 
“metis,” have met with a great fa- 
vor. Colored combinations have 
been put on the market and practi- 
cally all shades are worn. It is sup- 
posed that the present fashion on 
colored jumpers or on knit garments 
will last till after this winter. 


smoothly and" 


Mainte- 
nance and fixed charges are reduced 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exclusive “rocker-joint” 
construction,, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufacturing 
and the engineering assistance in the designing of textile 
drives by engineers trained in this particular line and 
backed by the long standing reputation of the MORSE 


-SHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Sele. 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 


Send for INFORMATION NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit 


Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louis 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Specihed 
by leading construction engineers 


‘ One of the leading con. 
struction engineers in the 
country in specifying the sub- 
flooring for a huge cotton mill, 
insisted that it come up to the 
standard of Creo-Pine Sub- 
Flooring—produced by the 
Southern Wood Preserving 
Company. 

Engineers generally 
recognizing the fact that 
Creo-Pine is the standard sub- 
flooring. Many mill owners 
are insisting upon it in new 
construction programs. 

Write For Full Details Today 


» “ 


Sub-flooring 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Creosoting and Creo-pine Products 
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Clark’s Yarn Manufacturing Margin 
Tables. 


The avérage yarn mill manager is 
either careless or inefficient in the 
matter of determining his yarn costs 
and in an advaneing cotton market 
he is apt to lose sight of the in- 
ereased cost of waste and the in- 
creased selling commissions. 

As the efficient manager has to 
‘eompete with the sales of the man 
who does not realize his costs, any- 
thing that can be done to educate 
the inefficient manager will assist 
all yarn manufacturers. 

With that purpose in view we 
have with a great deal of labor and 
expense prepared Clark’s Yarn Man- 
ufacturing Margin Tables and are 
publishing in this issue those deal- 
ing with-weaving yarns. 

When a mill sells weaving yarns 
they must deduct, from the selling 
price, 5 per cent commission, 3 per 
cent discount and freight (averag- 
ing about 65 cents) in order to get 
the net returns. 

‘Thus on a sale 55 cents the mill 
gets 50.03 and subject to a small 
variation in freight that figure is 
fixed: 


When a mill buys cotton they 
must add a certain amount to cover 
waste and experience has shown 
that it is not safe for a yarn mill to 
allow less than 15 per cent. Some 
simply add 15 per cent to the price 
but it is proper to consider that 100 
pounds of cotton will produce 85 
pounds of yarn which gives a dif- 
ferent. waste figure from simply 
adding 15 per cent, 

With cotton at 35 per cent the 
cost of cotton per pound of yarn 
will be found to be 41.18. 

Subject to a slight variation in 
waste that figure is fixed just as 
much as the net returns above. 

If a mill sells 20-2 yarns at 55 
cents they get 50.03 cents net and if 
they buy cotton at 35 cents their 
cotton cost per pound is 41.18 cents. 
50.03 minus 41.18 equals 8.85 cents. 
8.85 is therefore their manufactur- 
ing margin, that is, the amount left 
for the payment of wages, salaries, 
supplies, power, taxes, depreciation, 
in fact everything except commis- 
sions, discounts, freight and wuste. 


As very few mills can produce 
20-2 yarns today with a labor cost 
of less than 6.5 cents the above fig- 
ure based upon today’s yarn and 
cotton prices does not show enough 
manufacturing margin to cover 
actual cost and yet many mills are 
selling at 55 cents, believing that 
they are able to at least break even. 

Referring to Clark’s Weaving 
Yarn Manufacturing Tables on pages 
8 and 9 the ‘price of cotton is the 
first column on the left with cost of 
cotton per pound of yarn in the sec- 
ond eolumn. 


Across the top are yarn prices 
with the net returns (prices less 
commissions, discounts and freight) 
immediately below. 

If a mill is offered a certain price 
for yarn they can find that price 
along the top row of figures and find 
their cotton price at the left. Going 
down from the yarn price and 
across from the cotton price they 
meet in a square that cantains the 
manufacturing margin. 

In August, with cotton at 24 cents, 
mills were selling 20-2 at 37 cents. 

Under 37 in. the table and across 
from 24 will be found the figure 
9.22, which was the manufacturing 
margin and shows that yarns were 
being sold in August without enough 
margin to cover the wages, not to 
mention power, salaries and other 
overhead. 

When selling on a close margin 
and needing business mills are 
prone to guess that they can break 
even rather than make the calcula- 
tions that show a substantial loss. 

With Clark’s Yarn Manufacturing 
Margin Tables before them the 
“manufacturing margin” can be 
quickly obtained for any price of 
yarn and cotton and any mill should 
know what manufacturing margin 
is required to cover their costs. 

We are printing the tables: for 
weaving yarns in this issue and 
next week will print the tables for 
hosiery yarns as their net returns 
are determined from “5 and 2 and 2 
and freight instead of 5 and 3 and 
freight, as in the case of weaving 
yarns. 

These tables will be printed on 
card board and sent to every. yarn 
mill in the South. | 


We are glad to bear the labor and 
expense if through these yarn ta- 
bles we can assist in getting the 
yarn manufacturing business of the 
South upon a better basis. 


- Demand for Goods Bears Little 


Relation to Price of Cotton. 


A mill manager said to us this 
week, “I do. not see how cotton can 
advance when there is such a small 
demand for goods.” 

We heard similar statements 
when cotton was 22 cents and we 
have heard them all the way up, 
but the price of cotton has con- 
tinued to advance and the demand 
for goods and yarns, while not good 
today, is better than when cotton 
was 22 cents. 

It is difficult for most men to 
realize new conditions or adapt 
themselves to them and the man 
who does not think tries to judge 
new situations by his experiences 
with old ones, 

Because the mills have never 
faced a situation when cotton could 
not be obtained mill men talk’ of 
times when a scarcity was predicted 
but did not occur. 

Only by cleaning the farms of un- 
counted cotton the result of many 
years’ accumulation did we avoid an 
actual scarcity last summer and 
even then there were dozens of mills 
that were idle for a few days be- 
cause they could not get the char- 
acter of cotton they needed. . 

Norman, Mayer & Co., who made 
an end of Septmeber estimate of 
10,700,000, have reduced their esti- 
mate to 9,657,000 bales. 

Watkins Bureau have _ reduced 
their estimate of 10,829,000 bales to 
9,782,000. 

W. Arthur Shelton, who was al- 
most alone in his early estimate of 
9,700,000 bales, now places that fig- 
ure as the maximum possibility. 

Should the crop prove to be 9,- 
750,000 bales we would have the 
following situation: 


Aug. 1, 1923, carry-over... 2,500,000 
1923 crop ..... 9,750,000 
Total supply 12,250,000 


Smallest amount to which 
Aug. 1, 1924, carry-over 


could be reduced 1,000,000 


Available for mills 11,500,000 
Anticipated consumption... 12,600,000 


Necessary curtailment. 900,000 

These figures do not take 
consideration the 450,000 bales that 
will be needed for August, 1924, con- 
sumption. 

Under such circumstances we are 
facing unusual conditions and the 
sooner the mills realize, that for this 
year at least, the demand for goods 
and the price of goods, bear no 
relation to the price of cotton, the 
better it will be for them. 

The supply is so far short of de- 
mand that supply will exert the 
greatest influence. 


The Hand of Death. 


A few weeks ago we enjoyed a 
visit of more than an hour to the 
office of Jas. H. Maxwell in Green- 
ville and inducing him to talk of his 
career, he told us much of his early 
experiences. 

Less than three weeks ago F. B. 
(Dad) Ferris, the oldest textile 


into 
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salesman in the South, paid us a 
pleasant visit and expressed his ap- 
preciation of the Who's Who 
sketches we have been running. 

Yesterday, as it were, our friends 
were with us but now the hand of 
death has touched them and they 
have passed on. 

We selected them for two of the 
first of our Who’s Who Among Tex- 
tile Salesmen sketches because they 
were not only among the oldest of 
the textile salesmen but because of 
the fact that by their character and 
clean business. methods they had 
set an example for the younger 
salesmen. 

They have passed but behind 
them they have left records of 
which any man might be proud. 

As we chronicle the death of these 
men we are reminded that although 
we follow different routes through 
life we all must eventually come to 
the same point. 

Just as Jas. Maxwell and Dad Fer- 
ris lay for a few moments face to 
face with death and then passed on, 
so must each of us stand face to 
face with death and in that greatest 
of all moments most of us would 
like to stand with as clear a con- 
science as our two friends. 

A superintendent passing through 
a mill pulls a few fibers from a tuft 
of cotton and did he spend hours 
and days combing and caring for 
those fibers while he neglected the 
hundreds of bales passing through 
the mill we would call him a fool. 

And yet, life compared to eternity 
is but as the few fibers are to a 
year’s output of a million spindle 
mill. 

We do not stop to think and while 
we comb and try to straighten our 
few little fibers and do things that 
we should not do, we come to the 
point recently reached by Jas. Max-— 
welll and Dad Ferris and then too 
late we will realize that our vision 
was wrong and our mountains 
importance were but specks of 
triviality. 

Two good men and two textile 
salesmen who were an honor to the 
fraternity have passed and as they 
laid down their grips and embarked 
on that journey from which they 
will never return they left us mem- 
orries and inspirations. 


1923 Health and Happiness Number. 


Next week we will issue as .-a 
supplement to our November 22nd 
issue our 1923 Health and Happiness 
Number containing more than 300 
pages of illustrated sketches of 
Southern cotton mills. | 

There will not only be views of 
the mill buildings but of schools, 
churches, community houses, play- 
grounds, etc,, and it will be well 
worth keeping. 

On account of the very large ex- 
pense of printing this edition we 
will not be able to supply copies 
except to our subscribers and only 
to those whose subscriptions are 
paid to date of the issue of this 
number. 

We know from experience that 


many will write for copies after it 


is issued but we wish to state now 
that the only way to obtain a copy 


is to pay your subscription before 
November 22nd. 


In 1919 we issued a similar Health 
and Happiness Number but the 1923 
Number exceeds that of 1919 both 
in size and beauty. 
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Ira Bishop, of Selma, Ala. has 
located in Shortleaf, Ala. 


HH. Lee Dearman has resigned as 
overseer carding and spinning at the 
Paola Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


G. L. Chapman has been appointed 
superintendent Woodstock Mills, 
Anniston, Ala. 


G. R. Roberts. has been appointed 
overseer carding and spinning at the 
Bowen-Crews Mills, Athens, Ga. 


E. W. Bradley, of Charlotte, has 
become overseer spinning at the 
Paola Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


Jesse Coker has resigned as. su- 
perintendent of the Utilization Plant 
of the Indian Head Mills, Cordova, 
Ala. 


W. M. Wofford has been promoted 
from card grinder to seeond hand 
in card room, High Shoals Cotton 
Mills, High Shoals, N. C. 


J. C. Coggins, of Mooresville, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer carding at the Paola Cotton 
Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


W.S. Moore has resigned as over- 
seer carding and spinning at the 
Red Springs Cotton Mills, Red 
Springs, N. C., and accepted a simi- 
lar position at the Cheraw Cotton 
Mills, Cheraw, 8. C. 


F. B. Ferris Dead. 


F. B. Ferris, probably the oldest 
textile salesman in point of service, 
died at Guthrie, Oklahoma, on Sat- 
urday, November 10th, and was 
buried at Charlotte on Thursday, 
November 15th. 

“Dad” Ferris came South as sales- 
man for a ring traveler firm in 1877 
and had been on. the road contin- 
uously since then. 

He joined the forces of the Char- 
lotte Supply Company in 1891 and 
eight years later helped organize the 


F. B. FERRIS 


Textile Mill Supply Company, and in 
1911 helped launch the Charlotte 
Manufacturing Company, the only 
ecard clothing manufacturing plant 


| Personal News 


.cent earthquake in Japan was given 
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in the South. Mr. Ferris devoted a 
considerable portion of his time to 
the Texas territory and enjoyed a 
large business from that section. 

For some time he had desired to 
retire and was financially well able 
to do so, but the Textile Mill Supply 
Company and the Charlotte. Manu- 
facturing Company found it difficult 
to fill his place and through loyalty 
fo his firms he continued on the 
road. 

At the time of his death he was 
president of the Charlotte Manufac- 
turing Company and vice-president 
of the Textile Mill Supply Company. 

With a wonderful personality 
“Dad” Ferris made friends easily 
and mill men looked forward to his 
calls with much pleasure. 

He was a clean competitor who 
pitched his salesmanship upon a 
high plane. 


“‘It prevents foaming in the color box’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


| 

| Established 1874 

| 17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
| 
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The Carders’ Meeting. 


The Carders’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association is go- 
ing to hold a very interesting meet- 
ing at Charlotte on Wednesday, De- 
cember 5th. 

There will be a morning and an 
afternoon session, with a lunch at 
which the Charlotte men will stage 
an interesting program of entertain- 
ment. 

Blanks will be sent out in a few 
days for the records of tests that 
are to be made. 

Among the tests will be the de- 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Print Goods 


termination of the variation in the 
length of laps. 

J. Corn, of Columbia, S. C., is 
and will preside over the Charlotte 
chairman of the Carders’ Division 
meeting, 


SONS CO. 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 


Hanes Head of Underwear Men. 


Utiea, N. Y.—Establishment of a 
statistical division of the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, adoption of a new consti- 
tution and by-laws fixing new dues, 
and nominations of P. H. Hanes, Jr., 
of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., as 
president, were chief features of 
the opening session of the semi-an- 


nual convention attended hy 200 template, 
members on Thursday. them interchange- 
Destruction of 24 cotton mills able and therefore 


operating 900,000 spindles in the re- easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


THE Wes]) LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


as one of the chief reasons for the 
erratic tendency in the cotton mar- 
ket by Edward T. Pickard, head of 
the textile department of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

Four names for men’s undergar- 
ment models were announced. They 
are: “Knitgard,” “Knitathletic,” 
“Semiletic” and “Zepherized” “Knit- 
gard” applies to men’s quarter 
sleeve, sock-length leg: “Knitath- 
letic” describes knitted athletic cut 
sleeveless loose knee-length gar- 
ments; “Semiletic” is a sleeveless 
sock-length garment for summer 
wear, and “Zepherized” . means 
bleached material exclusively for 
summer wear. absorbing perspira- 
tion to a greater degree than un- 


[POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


bleached material. 
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Lincolnton, N. €—The Melville 
Manufacturing Company, No. 2, has 
awarded contract to the Bahnson 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. G., for 
complete humidifying equipment. 


Areadia, S. C—Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers of Charlotte and 
Boston, are designing and supervis- 
ing complete sewerage and water 
works system for the Arcadia vil- 
lage near Spartanburg, S. C. 


McKinney, Texas.—At a meeting 
of business men plans were discuss- 
ed for the erection of another big 
cotton mill. McKinney business men 
are expected to take the bulk of the 
stock and they will be asked to sub- 
scribe to a fund of $300,000 as a 
starter. 


Jackson, Miss.——The work ‘which 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers 
of Atlanta, Ga. and Boston, Mass., 
are doing for the cotton Mill Prod- 
ucts Company, of Jackson, Miss., 
consists of motorizing an engine 
driven mill and installing a new 
lighting system. | 


Danville, Va.—Officials of the Riv- 
erside and Dan River Cotton Mills 
have announced that production of 
certain departments would be in- 
definitely curtailed. Only depart- 
ments manufacturing coarser goods 
will be affected. 

Employees will work half time.. It 
was not announced how many em- 
- ployees would be affected. Unfavor- 
able market conditions was given as 
the cause. The Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills employ about 
5,000 operatives. 


Thomaston, Ga.—The Thomaston 
Cotton Mills will erect a_ large 


bleachery plant near the site of the 


present cotton mill, it is announced. 
This new plant will cost $500,000 and 
will employ several hundred help- 
ers. Bleaching and sheets will. be 
the main output. About one-half of 
the products of the mill will be 
completion of fabrics from Thomas- 
ton and Peerless Mills. 

A water system with a capacity of 
10,000,000 gallons is being erected to 
supply the plant. A pumping sta- 
tion of 2,000,000 gallons daily flow is 
néaring completion on Potato Creek, 
about a mile from Thomaston. Ad- 
vertisements for expert white and 
colored labor are appearing. 


Abbeville, S. C.—The annual stock- 


holders’ meetings of the Abbeville 
Cotton Mills was held last Friday 
and a dividend of three and a half. 
per cent declared. All officers and 
the board of directors were re- 
elected. President A. A. Hatch, G. 
H. Milliken, H. A. Hale and W. E. 
Winchester attended the meeting 
from New York. They came in a 
special car and had as their guest 
Victor Montgomery, of Spartanburg, 
President Hatch, H. A. Hale and 
Vietor Montgomery attended the 


pageant at Due West last Friday 
afternoon before the party left for 
Gainesville, Ga. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


/ K-A Electrical Warp Stop 


Our Southern Representative 


Mr. William D. Whittaker 


is in charge of both the 
ee | ©, ATLANTA OFFICE and CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
Competent assistants at both offices will carry on 
| our K-A Service 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ae CHARLOTTE PAWTUCKET ATLANTA 


Clean Your Spinning Rolls 
By AIR SUCTION with 


. 
Sweeny PNEU-WAY Cleaner 


Stops Gouts 


(Patented) 


R. P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer 


406 News Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Wr ite for Catalog and Prices 


For Sale 
1—250-ton Logeman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- 


ing Press. Excellent condition. At- 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


Southern Textile Machinery | 


Company 
Greenville, 8. 0. 


Member American Seciety Landscape Arehitects 


S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Comppuniiy and Mill Village Complete Topographic Surveys 


velopments General Desi nting, Gradin 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions and Detail 


and Cemeteries Supervision of Landscape 
rt Botele and Coun Clube Censtruction 
te tates and Home Grounds Maintenance 


Largest Landecape Organization in the Seuth 
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Anderson, S. C.—A fire in the mo- 
tor room of the Orr Mills burned 
the big ropes that run the machin- 
ery. This rope is used instead of 
belts, and the mill will be closed 
down until the ropes can be dupli- 
cated, which the management says 
will be about two or three days. 

The sprinkler system was turned 
on and the damage from water was 
considerable. It is not known yet 
just what the damage will amount 
to. 


Hogansville, Ga—Lockwood,Greene 
& Co., engineers of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Boston, Mass., announce the incor- 
poration of an unusual feature in 
the design of the plant of the new 
Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., which 
is being erected under their super- 
vision. The certtral air conditioning 
apparatus is located at the top of 
the building directly over the spin- 
ning room instead of being located 
in the basement, which is the usual 
practice. The new location effects a 
considerable saving in construction 
cost because the larger ducts which 
carry most of the conditioned air 
run a relatively short distance... A 
further saving is effected by the 
elimination of expensive construc- 
tion in the basement to provide the 
necessary housing for the humidi- 
fying and washing equipment in 
that location. | 


Dunn, N. C.—-The looping plant of 
the Durham Hosiery Mills here has 
been closed and the machinery is 
being shipped to Durham. The plant 
was discontinued because of poor 
business, according to the manage- 
ment. It was opened in 1920, when 
manufacturers were overrun with 
orders. Soon thereafter, the busi- 
ness slump came, and while the 
plant has been operated continu- 


ously since it was first started it has 


been a losing venture, it is under- 
stood. 

When the plant was opened the 
company had in mind the erection 
of a large plant in Dunn, but owing 
to adverse business conditions, it 
was found advisable to not expand 
the business. Sam B. Ferrell was 
manager of the plant here, and will 
go to Durham, where he will be as- 
sociated with the same company. 


Laurens, S. C—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of ‘the 
Laurens Cotton Mills, presided over 
by Senator N. B. Dial, president of 
the company, the resignation of J. 
W. Todd, Sr., as a director, was ac- 
cepted and his son, Albert €. Todd, 
was chosen to fill the vacancy on 
the board. | 

The other members of the board 
were re-elected in the directors ses- 
sion held subsequently. The execu- 
tive officers of the company were 
re-elected as follows: 

N. B. Dial, of Laurens, president; 
F. J. Hale, of Boston, vice-president; 
W. 5S. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, 
treasurer and general manager; W. 
L... Smith,.. of...Laurens,. assistant 
treasurer. 

The usual semi-annual dividend 
of three and a half per cent was 
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declared as of December 20, and wilt 


be payable December 31. 

The amount of the dividend to be 
paid will be $36,750. The New York 
‘and Boston party traveling In a 
special car after attending the Lau- 
rens mill meeting, left for Abbeville 
where they visited Gainesville, Ga., 
on a like mission. 


Spartanburg, S. C—The Pacolet, 
Spartan, Whitney and Gainesville 
Mills declared semi-annual dividends 
payable January 1, 1924, in. each 
case. Earnings for the past six 
months have been 
good. 

Spartan Mills declared 4 per cent 
on the $2,000,000 of common stock. 
Pacolet declared 5 per cent on $2,- 
000,000 common stock and 3% per 
cent on $2,000,000 preferred. Gaines-. 
ville declared 4 per eent on $490,000 
of common stock and 3 per cent on 
$353,000 preferred. Whitney paid 3% 
per cent on $599,300. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The Franklin 
Process Spinning Mills, Inc., recent- 
ly incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware, and which a short time 
ago purchased the Cohanett Mills 
near here, will manufacture cotton 
yarns and knit covers, according to 
L. W. Jones, treasurer. 

The output of the spinning mills 
~ will be taken by the Franklin Proc- 
ess Company and the Southern 
Franklin Process Company. The knit 
covers are used in dyeing processes 
by the Franklin Companies. 

Mr. Jones explained that the new 
company was simply formed to pur- 
chase the Cohannett Mills and oper- 
ate them so that the already estab- 
lished Franklin Companies may 
have their cotton yarns and knit 
‘covers manufactured in one of their 
own plants. : 


The spinning milis will have the 
same officers as the Franklin Proc- 
ess Company, as follows: E. 58. 
Graves, president; L. W. Jones, 
treasurer, and W. A. Traver, secre- 
tary. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Production is 
being increased as rapidly as possi- 
ble at the new plant of the Dixie 
Spinning Company, which was 
placed in operation for the first 
time a few weeks ago. The plant is 
now operating at about 75 per cent 
of its capacity. As soon as the or- 
ganization is built up a night shift 
is to be put on, an official stated. 

The Dixie Mercerizing Company, 
an allied industry, will go after the 
mercerized yarn business of several 
additional Latin-American coun- 
tries, shortly after the first of the 
year, it has been announced. The 
company is planning to add just 
such additional busines as can be 


exceptionally 
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Hesslein & Co., Ine. 


57 Worth Street New York City 
SELLNG AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


OFFICES: 
Boston New York. Philadelphia St.Louis 
Dallas Baltimore Kansas City New Orleans 
Chicago St Joseph San Francisco Los Angeles 


Besides Covering Every Domestic Market we Have the Largest 
Export Outlet of any Commission House in the U S. A. 


—-THROUGH—— 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


Largest ee and Converters of Cotton 
eec 


——FOR EXPORT—— 
Neuss, Hesslein Corporation, in Manila, P. I. 


Carrying a stock of American Cotton Piece Goods for 
distribution on the spot. 


Casa Neuss, Hesslein y Cia. de Columbia, S. A. 
with branches in 


The Worid’s 


Bogota Barranquilla Medelliu 
also BRANCH OFFICES In 
Havana Santo Domingo Melbourne Lima 
Caracas Santiago, Chile Guayaquil Sidney 
Trinidad Concepcion, Chile San Salvador Panama 
Kingston Valparaiso, Chile P Buenos Aires Adelaide 


mill's 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the largest 
and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investigation. 


Write For Testimonials. 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 
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handled direct without the broker- 
age charge, which, it is declared, 
would make the business unprofit- 
able. The mercerizing company is 
taking all of the yarn produced by © 
the Dixie Spinning Company. While 
the company has provided for addi- 
tional units, nothing is being con- 
sidered at the present time. 


South Carolina Mill Dividends. 


Spartanburg, 8. C—Dividends ag- 
gregating $301,124 were declared by 
directors of four mills meeting here. 
The dividends are payable January 
1, 1924. 

Directors of Spartan Mills met 
this morning and declared a divi- 
dend on $2,000,000 stock, all of which 
is common. 

A five per cent dividend was de- 
clared by the directors of Pacolet 
Manufacturing Company on_ the 
common stock of $2,000,000 
and a 3% per cent dividend on the 
preferred stock of the same amount. 

Directors of the Gainesville, Ga., 
mills voted a dividend of four per 
cent on $480,000 common stock, and 
a 3 per cent dividend on $350,000 
preferred stock. 


Textile School in North Carolina. 


The textile department of the — 
North Carolina State College, which 
is the textile school of North Caro- 
lina, opened up with a registration 
of 160 day students. These students 
were from all sections of the South 
but principally from North Carolina. 
Foreign countries are also repre- 
sented—China, Japan, Hawiian Is- 
lands and India. | 

The Textile Building will be en- 
larged during the coming year and 
new equipment will be added which 
will consist of additional machines 
for carding, spinning, weaving and 
dyeing. An important addition will 
be an experimental laboratory, 
which will be equipped with all the 
latest machines for testing textile 
fabrics. 

Plans for the new addition to the 
building are being prepared by J. 
EK. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C. 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewerage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 

VILLAGE. PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“A TLAMIA”’ 
HARNESS 
‘‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 13875 
Telephone Main 0517 


—_— 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must ne one that for simplivity witn great capacity and econemy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMI 


Otr FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh ai: inte 


the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING 8YSTEM 


RUSSELL @RINNELL, President 


DIFIERS 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be appiied to 
systems already instalied) 


Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL | 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN M@ISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


FRANK 8. COMINS, Genera! Ma ager 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Taliow, 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, i no addition of tallow 


Soluble Grease, 
Lancashire Acme Size, 
Ready-made Heavy Size, 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’”’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best matefials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co * 


Offices: 
D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


Seutthern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Gum Arabol, 
Soaps, Glycerine, 
Dextrines, China 


Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, 
Waxes, Finishing Pastes, 
Sago and Taywioca Flours, 


STOP MOTIONS 


110 East 42nd S8t., New York, N. Y. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. 
STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, S. C. 
HBRBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


— 


Sizing. 


(Continued from Page 19) 
cloth. The use of automatic appli- 
ances to reduce the steam heat in 
the cylinders is a help, but even 
then the heat retained by the metal 
surfaces of the cylinders tends to 
bake the yarn. In the new drying 
machines, quick cooling of, the dry- 
ing chambers during stoppages is 
easily effected. 

New products should be tried only 
after a chemical test has shown 
some probability of their usefulness. 
Many a manager has trusted to the 
supposed infallibility of a practical 
test in the mill, whereas a sizing 
test is infallible only if it is a very 
painstaking detailed test; which is 
seldom the case. 

With proper equipment, known 
materials, and tests that really give 
the necessary information, the siz- 
ing process can be put on as exact 
and dependable a basis as any other 
process in textile manufacture.—W. 
H. Whewell, in Journal of Society of 

Dyers and Colorists. 


Sees Textile Industry as Great Field 
for’ Research. 


London.—“The cotton industry has 
not used to the full the immense 
power bestowed on this generation 
by scientific discoveries,’ declared 
Dr. A. E. Oxley, physicist to the 
British. Cotton Industries Research 
Association, in a lecture on “The 
Physicist in the Textile Industry,” 
recently given before the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers in. London. 

Dr. Oxley declared the textile in- 
dustry offered an almost entirely 
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D&ONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ ”’ 


oston an 
the South TENACIOUS 


Guaranteed‘A’ Quality—the Only Quality we Make | 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


by Principal 
upply Houses 
or 


DRONSFIELD’S 


282 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 4 
LEIGH & BUTLER, 

Managing — 


SALESAGENCY 


| 


| & brigade of physicists. 


unexplored field for the research 
physicist and problems sufficient for 
There was 
no industry so much in need of co- 
operation with the physicist as 
those in the textile group. 


Producing a specimen of cotton 
pod grown under glass in Manches- 
ter, Dr. Oxley explained the manu- 
facturing processes it underwent, 
and in offering illustrations of the 
assistance of scientific method he 
Said that one of the most important 
qualities of spun thread was its 
evenness or regularity. Hitherto the 
Spinner had used the _ primitive 
method of taking a thread and 
winding it on a card, and the test 
of regularity was that of looking at 
the patchiness of the yarn. Recently 
they had been taking photographs 
of the regularity and tracing varia- 
tion under high magnification. An- 
other useful device had been pro- 
vided in the oscillating stresses ma- 
chine. It had been found that any 
thread could be broken by sufficient 
oscillation. 


‘I think there is no machine of 
the cotton trade,” concluded Dr. Ox- 
ley, “which eannot be improved, 
and if you think of the enormous 
number of processes through which 
the cotton has to pass and the labor 
entailed in handling the material 
you realize that if one or two of 
these processes could be eliminated 
it would mean millions and millions 
to England.” It was by a combina- 
tion of efforts between scientists 
and the operatives that a trade of 
such vast importance to England 
and the world would remain with 
England, 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


US Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain 
Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


We make a_ specialty of 


and automatic. 


DAVID M. BROWN 
President 


Correspondence Solicited 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and improved Faelilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE’’ 


Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Cataleg on Request 
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Price Announcement From Mathie- 
son Alkali Works. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works is 
announcing to its contract custom- 
ers that in view of the continued 
weaknesses in the bleach market, it 
will be unable to maintain the pre- 
viously announced price of $1.50 per 
100 pounds f. o. b. Niagara Falls, as 
applying to carload contract ship- 
ments in standard drums for No- 
vember and December, and will ap- 
ply for all shipments during those 
months, a price of $1.25 per 100 
pounds, credits being issued on past 
shipments. 

It also announces to the trade in 
general, that price on contracts for 
twelve months for 1924, in standard 
drums in carloads of bleaching 
powder, are now being offered at 
$1.25. per 100 pounds f. o. b. works 
and contracts for liquid chlorine in 
tank cars at $3.25 per 100 pounds 
f. o. b. works. 


Receivers Appointed for Spartan- 
burg County Mills. 


Spartanburg, S. C—George A. 
Norwood, of Greenville, and B. C. 
Fiske, of Sparfanburg, have been 
named receivers for the Spartan- 
burg County Mills by Judge T. J. 
Mauldin. The court’s order has been 
filed with County Clerk of Court 
Ernest Miller, of Spartanburg. 
Messrs. Fiske and Norwood have 
given bond in the sum of $10,000 
each and will enter immediately 
upon their duties. 

The order for the appointment of 
receivers grows out of the case of 
Wade H. Gray, suing in’ behalf of 
himself and other creditors, against 


the Spartanburg County Mills. The 
motion was made by Nicholls & 


Wyche, attorneys for the plaintiff, 
with the consent of Bomar, Osborne 
& Brown, attorneys for the defend- 
ant. 

It is alleged in the complaint of 
the creditors that the Spartanburg 
County Mills are indebted to the 
plaintiffs in the sum of $119,275, for 
which they ask judgment. The 
books of the company show liabili- 
ties of $466,236, and resources of 
$200,000, it is alleged.’ 

The order of the court empowers 
the receivers to continue the opera- 
tion of the mill for 90 days and to 
sell the plant and product at private 
sale subject to court confirmation 
during that period. The receivers 
may borrow money to continue the 
business and are ordered to make an 
inventory of all the mill properties 
and report back to the court. 

It is further ordered that all cred- 
itors of the company be enjoined 
from prosecuting claims any 
court except in this action. 


Test Methods for Yarns. 


Testing methods and specifications 
for woolen weaving yarns and cloths 
and for woolen and cotton knitting 
yarns are to be worked out by two 
special sub-committees of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, it was learned from Alfred BE. 
Jury, of the U. 8S. Rubber Company, 
who is chairman of the society’s 
committee on textile materials, 
known as Committee D-13. 

At a recent meeting of this ecom- 
mittee authority was granted to 
proceed with the organization of 


‘cation 
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these two new sub-committees. 
These groups, in accordance with 
the practice of the organization, in 
relation to its work in cottons, will 
be made up of representatives of 
both producers and consumers of 
the textiles. 

It has been found, Mr. Jury ex- 
plained, that testing methods and 
specifications drawn up by a pro- 
ducer have an inevitable emphasis 
in his favor, and that the same is 
true with a code formulation by the 
consumer. 

When the two classes 
together in one group, it 
that they can work out 
specifications which are mutually 
practical and satisfactory. “They 
establish a common 


is found 
tests and 


Mr. Jury put if. 
While the primary purpose of the 
new sub-committees, which are now 


being organized, will be to establish 
testing methods and specifications 
for materials to be put to mechani- 
cal uses, Mr. Jury said that the de- 
velopment of the work would nec- 
essarily, as in the other activities of 
Committee D-13, lead to the estab- 
lishment of’rules for fabrics going 
into the manufacture of garments. 

“These testing methods and speci- 
fications,” Mr. Jury said, “are virtu- 
ally certain to develop along such 
comprehensive lines as to make 
them applicable to other purposes 
besides mechanical, and that would 
include clothing.” 

In selecting the personnel for 
woolen weaving and knit goods 
yarns—the knit goods will include 
both wool and cotton—representa- 


tives of the spinners will meet rep- | 


resentatives of cloth weavers and of 
clothing manufacturers. 

Mr. Jury pointed out that while 
the value to the clothing manufac- 
turer of testing methods and speci- 
fications might not be immediately 
apparent, the experience of the so- 
ciety has shown that the establish- 
ment of specific factors 
helpful by every branch of an in- 
dustry. As an instance, he said that 
a test of the tensile strength of a 
cloth would indicate whether from 
that angle the cloth delivered was 
up to the sample. 

Committee D-13 on testing mate- 
rials is divided into the following 
sub-committees: 

Advisory, humidity, fabric 
methods, testing machines, classifi- 
and identification of fibers 
and fabrics, nomenelature and defi- 
nitions, imperfections and _ toler- 
ances, yarn thread and twine, pub- 
licity, hose, belt and numbered duck, 
cement bag test methods and spec- 
ifications, membership, publications. 
The precise designations for the two 
new sub-committees: have not yet 
been announced. 


test 


Consumption of Cotton. 


The following figures give the 


consumption of cotton by United 
States mills to November 1: 

1922 1923 

August 027,404 491.604 

September 495,344 483,852 

Octoper 633,960 641,825 

1,556,698 1,517,381 

With one-fourth of the cotton 


year passed, consumption by Amer- 
ican mills has been 39,417 less than 
last year, but exports are 300,000 in 
excess of last year. 
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J. C. Norfleet, Jr., Pres. Allan W. Leftwich, Vice-Pres. 


D. C. Groves, Secy. & Treas. 


Norfleet, Leftwich & Co., Inc. 


Cotton 


109 S. Front Street 
‘Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


We handle all American Growths 
Also China Smooth Cotton 
LOW GRADES OUR SPECIALTY 


=) 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 


write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 


Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 


01 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
| Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
‘successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Cor-bers 
Drawing Frames 
Slubbers 


Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


AMERICAN 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister 8t., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
| SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


-Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office , Atlantic, Mass. 


reland 


Warps Best Friend’’ 


Mo 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA 


AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC W EXPORT 


COTTONS 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 
Home Office 


“MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


Box 621 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


Charlotte, - - - N. C. 


President Hammett Discusses Mill 


Situation. 


(Continued from Page. 13) 
are not as vicious as many would 
have our people believe. Their work 
was wonderfully well done, and is 
thoroughly appreciated by the in- 
dustry as a whole. It is refreshing 
and a cause for congratulation, that 
men and women are rapidly coming 
to a realization that corporate prop- 
erty is disposed to be fair, in every 
way, and willing to bear its full 


Share of the burden of government, 


and only asks that a fair disposition 
be evidenced towards such property. 
Your competent committee has been 
much in evidence in impressing this 
fact on the minds of the people, ably 
assisted by your competent general 
counsel. 

“It may not be out of order to 
mention at this time that in one of 
the Northern States, where manu- 
facturing is an important item in 
the States’ affairs, a referendum was 
had as to a reduction of the hours 
of labor from 50 to 48 hours per 
week, and though the reduction was 
energetically advocated by all the 
prrofessional agitators of the State 
and Nation, the election proved to 
be a great disappointment to the 
paid disturbers of the peace, and 
the proposed reduction in hours-was 
overwhelmingly defeated.” 


Jordan Mfg. Co. to Have Plant at 
Johnson City. 


Johnson City, Tenn.—The indus- 
trial department of Clinchfield Rail- 
way announces the loeation in John- 
son City of the Jordan Manufactur- 
ing Company, whose main offices 
are at Monticello, Ga. The company 
has purchased a tract of land on 
East Maple street on which it plans 
to erect buildings and install ma- 
chinery at once for semi-finishing 
hardwood timber to be reshipped to 
its plants in Georgia and North Car- 
olina for manufacture into bobbins 
for cotton mills. The main plant is 
at Monticello, while others are lo- 
cated at Dublin, Ga., and Toecane, 
N. C. 

The company expects to build a 
finishing plant also. A. D. Roper, at 
present with the North Carolina 
plant,, will move to Johnson City 
and assume charge of operations 
here. The company is the largest 
of its kind in the South and is said 
to sell its entire output of bobbins, 
spools, etc., to Southern cotton mills. 


Parks-Cramer Organization Holds 
Conference. 


Following the Textile Exposition 
in Boston, forty members of the 
Parks-Cramer organization held a 
three days’ sales and engineering 
conference at their headquarters in 
Fitchburg, Mass., November 5th to 
7th. 

The following members of the 
Charlotte organization were present: 
W. B. Hodge, vice-president; LI. D. 
Kimball, Southern manager; P. B. 
Mayo, district sales manager; O. G. 
Culpepper, H. B. Rogers and W. H. 
Burnham, salesmen, and E. C. Roth- 
rock, inspector. From the Atlanta 
office came J. F. Porter and F. G. 
Shaefer. Messrs. Thompson, Cot- 
trell, Park, Brown, McKechnie and 
Macdonald were present from the 
Boston office. 


Thursday, November 15, 1923. 


This conference was opened by 
Robert S. Parks, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, who stated that this 
was the third such conference to be 
held by the Parks-Cramer Company. 
Mr. Parks also drew attention to the 
fact that this organization, founded 
51 years ago on a mere “shoestring” 
as capitals are today considered, had 
built itself up from within—an or- 
ganization internationally known in 
the field of humidifying and air 
conditioning. Attention was drawn 
to the fact that this organization 
consists primarily of two plants— 
remote geographically, but welded 
together by the interchange of ideas 
and the friendships developed in 
these conferences. 


“There is no reason why there 
cannot some day be in the textile 
industry itself the same extension of 
ideas and good feelings between 
Northern and Southern cotton mills 
that we have in our own organiza- 
tion as between the Fitchburg and 
Charlotte offices.” 

As a part of this conference many 
members of the organization had 
assigned to them a subject to speak 
on, which they were competent to 
take care of and to lead the discus- 
sion in. By this method many in- 
teresting points were brought out 
and the experience of one was made 


‘the information of all.: Among the 


interesting subjects taken up were 
the following: 

“Humidity From the Mill Man’s 
Point of View,” by B. 8. Coftrell, 
who spent many years before be- 
coming connected with this com- 
pany in an executive position with © 
cotton mills. 

“The Development of the Turbo 
Humidifier,” by A. W. Thompson, 
inventor of the Turbo Humidifier, 
and at one time mechanical ‘super- 
intendent of the Amoskeag Mills 
and agent of Saco-Lowell Shops at 
Lowell. . 


“Automatic Humidity Regulation 
in General,” by W. B. Hodge, the 
company inventor of much of the 


equipment used by this company. 


“Our Place in the General Piping 
Field,” by H. M. Parks, president. 

“Our Charlotte Plant—What We 
Are Doing and What. We Hope to 
Do,” by I. D. Kimball, Southern 
manager. 

In addition to this much attention 
was given to the discussion of pos- 
sible improvements of service to th 
customer. 


Fall River’s Dividend Rate for Past 
| Quarter. 


Fall River—The rate for the 
quarter just ending was not made 
larger than that for any one of the 
three preceding quarters by the 
majority of the mills increasing 
their dividends, but mainly by the 
King Phillip Mills paying 25 per cent 
extra on its $2,250,000 capital and 
the Sagamore Manufacturing Com- 
pany increasing its rate from 3 to 5 
per cent, though the Davis increased 
its rate from 1% to 3% per cent and 
the Luther Manufacturing Company 
paid 10 per cent extra, and the Pil- 
grim paid an extra of 1 per cent on 
both common and preferred stock. 
The Arkwright, Laurel Lake, Par- 
ker,.. Seaconnet. and..Troy again 
passed their dividends, and the 
Stevens Manufacturing Company re- 
duced its rate from 2% to 1% per 
cent. The balance of the mills 
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maintained the same dividend rate 
as for-the previous quarter. . 

It is doubtful if the mills as a 
whole made any better showing 
than for the previous quarter, 
though production was greatly in- 


MUP 


Tolhurst Extractors 
show a greater saving 
in production — lower 
operating and upkeep — 
cost —. fewer repairs 
and far less deprecia- 
tion. 


There is a size and 
type of Tolhurst to 
meet every extraction 
problem. 


Write for full 
information. 


Tolhurst Machine 


Some 
Recommendations 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 
Lynchburg Division 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
We beg to say that we have 
been using your MI CLEAN- 
SER as a SCRUBBIING-POW- 

DER for several years. 


And we find that it gives 
BETTER RESULTS than any 
preparation of this kind that 
we have EVER USED. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
| Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 


‘weevil, and other insects, 
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creased, to the benefit of the oper- 
atives, who have not averaged more 
than three-quarters time since the 
advance in wages was granted them 
in the late spring. Considerably 
more cloth was sold in the course of 
the quarter, but prices obtained 
were admittedly low compared with 
production cost. Cloth prices have 
been advanced, but not in compari- 
son with the advance in the cost of 
raw material, and mills that find 
themselves compelled to go into the 
market today for cotton are serious- 
ly considering curtailing. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. Open 
Southern Office at Greenville, 
S. C. 


Everyone who has lived or even 
visited the cotton States of the 
South realizes the tremendous 
growth of the Southern textile in- 
dustry. However, to have a.textile 
finishing machinery concern, estab- 
lished 103 years, open a branch of- 
fice in the South and place it in 
permanently an, officer of the com- 
pany is a real acknowledgment of 


the greatness of the South’s textile 


industry. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., in 
opening the new office in the Wood- 
side building, Greenville, S. C., have 
sent out a note to their friends in 
the South. The first few words in 
this explains fully their purpose in 
opening the new office. 

The note which was sent out from 
the Philadelphia office reads: 

“That we might be able to render 
a still more. efficient and complete 


service to the South and her great — 


textile industry, we have established 
a branch office in Greenville, S. C. 


“In this office, 900 Woodside build- ~ 


ing, are kept complete plans of 
practically every Butterworth. fin- 
ishing machine ever installed in the 
South. 

“The new office is in charge of J. 
Ebert. Butterworth, 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. He is 
assisted by J. Hill Zahn, who also 


has been identified with our organi- | 


zation for a number of years. 

“Both Mr. Butterworth and Mr. 
Zahn will be pleased to have you 
eall upon them for any service 
which they might be able to ren- 
der.” 

We feel sure that Mr. Butterworth 
and Mr. Zahn will be welcomed by 
that spirit which has made the des- 
ignation “South” 
“hospitality.” 


10 Per ‘Cent of Cotton Acreage 
Treated With Poison. 


Washington.—More systematic use 
of calcium arsenate poison by cot- 
ton growers in combatting the boll 
is shown 
in reports to the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture from its crop corre- 
spondents. The figures show that 
approximately 10 per cent of the 
cotton acreage this year was treated 
with the poison. In some localities, 
Six or more applications made dur- 
ing the season. 

In South Carolina and: Georgia, 
where the boll weevil has been most 
destructive in recent years, between 
36 and 38 per cent of the cotton area 
was treated. In Florida the poison 
was applied to 15 per cent of the 
acreage, 
cent. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Wa Splitting Machines ge Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Gut Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


treasurer of H.-{ 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND | 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


synonymous with 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them witb 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americe 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


and in Arkansas 14 per 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

| -— Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

caging dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma. 

chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 

Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
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WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 


ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


MISSISSIPPI, 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President | 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty ' 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


Staple Cotton 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. | 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


COTTON Offices: 


Clarksdale, Miss. 
105 S. Front St. Cleveland, Miss. 


Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia ° 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


All Kinds of Staples and Grades 
Memphis, Tenn. 


F. L. BARRIER & CO. L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 
Cotton Mississippi, Tennessee and 


Direct Mill Correspondence 
Solicited 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1923 


F. M. Crump & Company 


Incorporated 


Cotton Merchants 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


H. B. POTTS, Vice-Presidnet 
D. H. CRUMP, President A. C. ROBINSON, Sec. and Treas. 
J. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 


Mills Fight Power Increase. 


Twenty-three cotton mills. of 
North Carolina will oppose the pe- 
tion of the Southern Power Com- 
pany to the Corporation Commission 
that the rate for power be increas- 
ed. The mills, which include four- 
teen plants in Alamance county, and 
nine of the mills of the Cannon 
chain, have retained counsel and 
will make active fight against the 
proposed. higher power rate. 

The Southern Power Company 
serves 308 mills in North Carolina 
and the 23 mills referred to above 
are the only textile plants that will 
oppose the rate increase. It is re- 
ported that 23 other plants have ex- 
pressed their willingness to pay the 
higher rate and that the remainder 
have taken no action either for or 


against the newer rate. 


The petition was filed by the 
Southern Power Company early in 
October after James B. Duke, presi- 
dent of the concern, had indicated 
in a statement to newspapers that 
he would cease water power devel- 
opment in: North Carolina unless the 
increase was allowed because of the 
fact that his company was not mak- 
ing a profit sufficient to warrant a 
further investment. Mr. Duke as- 
serted that $60,000,000 had been in- 
vested by him in North Carolina 
water power development. He add- 
ed, however, that though he would 
cease investing in the event of an 
unfavorable decision, that he would 
not discontinue operation of the 
plants now in operation. 

The petition asks for an increase 
in water power rates of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, varying with 
the class. of industry supplied and 
the amount of service purchased. It 
recites in detail the history of wa- 
ter power development by the 
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Southern Power Company and de- 
tails previous transactions with the 
Corporation Commission on the oc- 
casion of a petition for increased 
rates three years ago. 


Drag and Twist. 


If too much “drag” is applied to a 
sliver in the drawing, a false draft 
is put on, and the diameter of it 
varies, becoming irregular in thick- 
ness, and breaking and causing 
waste. Loss of time occurs in piec- 
ing. To remedy this, more twist 
may be inserted, with the result 
that the sliver becomes “leaner,” 
losing its elasticity and suffering 
considerably in the subsequent 
drafting operations, resulting in 
breakage of fibres owing to a great- 
er amount of weight having to be 
put on the drafting rollers. Consid- 
erably more wear takes place, and 
more power is required to drive the 
machines. 

These rules for adjustment of the 
factors governing the “drag” and 
“twist” may be heeded with profit: 
Examine the quality and condition 
of the sliver carefully. Regulate the 
size and composition of the washers 
according and position in the draw- 
ing. Study the twist at each stage, 
and bear in mind that the function 
of twist in the drawing operations is 
to give the sliver sufficient strength 
fo resist breakage during winding 
and unwinding at the next opera- 
tion, and that only in the actual 
spinning is twist regained to the 


full extent according t othe class of 


fabric to be produced from the 
yarn. The wrapping of the flyer is 
a point worthy of attention, and has 
«i direct influence upon the drag and 
condition of the sliver at all stages 
of the drawing, and is specially ap- 
plicable to flyer spinning. 


All Stee 


Section Beam Head 


Patented June 7, 1921 


Mossberg Pressed Stee 
Corporation 


| SECTION BEAM HEADS 


(3 NON ELASTIC WEB 


Attleboro, Mass. 


/LOOM BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


‘NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 


BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCHSS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Sou. Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, &. C. 


Ja ckson, Tenn., 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices 
Memphis, Tenn., erahurs Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 
Jackson, Tennessee 


STERNBERGER BROS. 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


Brownsville, Tenn. 
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Employee Representation at Pacific 
Mills. | 


(Continued from Page 7) 
I would be glad to send copies of it 
to any of you who are interested. I 
would like to summarize it briefly 
and to point out a few of its chief 
characteristics. Our plan _ creates 
four shop councils composed of em- 
ployees elected by secret ballot in 
the proportion of one representative 
for every 175 employees in a depart- 
ment and an additional representa- 
tive for each additional 100 employ- 
ees, and management representa- 
tives appointed by the management 
from persons of the rank of second 
hand or above. The plan provides 
that the number of management 
representatives shall never exceed 
the number of employee representa- 
tives—but in actual. practice the 
management representatives in the 
shop councils are in the minority by 
a considerable margin. Each shop 
council has two standing commit- 
tees, each one of which is composed 
of three management and three em- 
ployee representatives. These com- 
mittees are called (1) the produc- 
tion and factory conditions commit- 
tee which considers matters of 
wages, discipline, and production, 
and (2) the health, safety, and gen- 
eral activities committee, which as 
the name implies considers those 
subjects which do not fall under the 
heading of the first committee. The 
idea back of the creation of these 
two committees was that many 
subjects would come up in the shop 
councils which would need careful 
study and investigation and that the 
shop councils were too unwieldy to 
undertake work of this nature. 
Finally the plan calls for what we 
call the plant committee, which is 
composed of the four employee 
chairmen of the shop councils and 
a fifth employee chosen by them and 
five management representatives 
appointed from among the treas- 
urer, agent, the three superintend- 
ents, the mechanical engineer and 
the service manager. It is the duty 
of this committee to consider those 
questions upon which no agreement 
is reached in previous committees, 
to consider questions which affect 
the plant as a whole and to act as a 
committee on routine, procedure 
and election. The plan then pro- 
vides when the various committees 
shall meet. how elections shall be 
conducted, who is eligible to vote 
and to be elected, how long repre- 
sentatives shall serve, how they 
shall be paid, how their freedom of 
action is guaranteed, how griev- 
ances must be handled and how the 
plan can be amended. I will not go 
into detail on any of these points 
except to explain the course that 
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grievance must take. The plan pro- 
grievance he must first take it up 
with his overseer, then if it is not 
adjusted properly the employee and 
the representative can take it up 
with the overseer. If it still re- 
mains unsettled the assistant super- 
intendent or superintendent meets 
with all of them and if it still is 
unsettled, the grievance can be 
brought up in the shop council. It 


‘is significant that in the drawing up 


of the plan the employee members 
of the joint committee were as in- 
sistent as the management in main- 
taining this definite line of authority 
and many of the representatives 
have often remarked that if is not 
only essential but also courteous to 
uphold the position of the overseer. 
The logical result of this attitude is 
that most of the real or imagined 
grievances are adjusted before they 
have an opportunity of reaching the 
shop councils. 

There are a few features of our 
plan that we feel are somewhat 
unique. In the first place, we came 
out with a very frank statement at 
the start and definitely stated that 
the committees are advisory and are 
for the purpose of aiding the man- 
agement in making ifs decisions 
with due regard to the point of view 
of the empoyees. This. sentence 
alarmed some people who have had 
experience with employee represen- 
tation and they stated it would kill 
our whole proposition as it was 
necessary to give the empoyees 
some definite legislative authority 
to arouse their interest. We took 
exception to this statement and an- 
alyzed many plans. that seem to give 
legislative functions to the employ- 
ees and we found that in most cases 
this function is so safeguarded that 
all the executive power actually re- 
mains with the management. We 
found that after all the employees 
expect us to conduct the business 
and that they do not want to assume 
the authority, but what they want is 
an opportunity to express them- 
selves on the subjects which so 
vitally concern them and which 
heretofore have so often been de- 
cided without real information as to 
what the employees think about 
them. 

Another feature of our system is 
that it is built up around the pro- 
duction men and makes the over- 
seers and superintendents a definite 
part of the plan rather than featur- 
ing an industrial relations depart- 
ment of the high-falutin’ type, a 
type which is fortunately dying a 
natural death. The overseers and 
superintendents are the men who 
face the problem of industrial rela- 
tions from day to day and they are 
the men to whom the employees 
look for adjustments of their trou- 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Planters Cotton Company 
Cotton Merchants 


Buying in Principal Towns in 
Arkansas and Mississippi 
We Ship on Actuals 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


_W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


S. BLUTHENTHAL & 


CO. 
Established 1865 


All Grades of Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


A. L. Betts 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 


A. M. Williams 


C. H. Crutehfield | 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. . 


35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


J. E. ATKINS & CO. 
Cotton 


Arkansas Cotton a Specialty 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


— 


‘ 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 


Cotton Growers Assn. 
An organization of farmers who 
wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JUNIUS JORDAN, JR. 
Cotton Shipper 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A. S. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas 
Cotton 

Fort Smith, Ark. 


Cc. C. BURROW & CO. 
Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


FRIEDMAN V.HASSON 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
luff, Ark. 


Pine 


$1 
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WwW. M. CANTERBURY 


EXPORT COTTON DOMESTIC 
Eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas Cotton — 
Main Office, 114 McKibban Building, Muskogee, Okla. 

‘Branch Office, Victoria, ‘Texas 
Shepperson 1878-81 
Meyer's 39th 


James R. Taylor 


Codes: Cable Address: 


“Canterbury” 


Phil. A. Watson 
AYLOR & WATSON 


Cotton 
Staples a Specialty | 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Walter O. Long Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A ~ operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BASS, MAXWELL & COMPANY. 
‘Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CLAY W. HANCOCK & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


IRBY-CLARKE 
All Descriptions of 
Oklahoma Cotton 
Horn Bldg. Oklahoma City 


_ RUSSELL- ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 
All grades of Oklahoma Cotion . 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 


COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
. Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas | Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
| Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G, WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


1 twist. 


Healds and Their Application. 
(Continued from Page 14) 
of yarn doubling, heald knitting: and 
sizzing. If the turns per inch in the 
top portion of the healds are ever so 
slightly different from the bottom 
portion, the healds are liable to 
The knitters have to be 
careful to have a well-balanced eye, 
and the sizing must be done before 
any varnish is applied. Some peo- 
ple have the opinion that twisting is 
not so prevalent in 4-ply yarn as it 
is in 3-ply yarn, and I think there is 
something in this idea, as a 4-ply 
yarn is not so elastic as a 3-ply. In 
this connection 4-ply means in 
practice 16 or 20 fold, and 3-ply 
means 12 or 15 or 18 fold, as each 
ply mn heald yarn contains 4, 5, or 6 
folds. “Shanking” is another cause 
of trouble which sometimes devel- 
ops after the healds have been used 
some time, and for this the heald 
maker is often blamed unfairly. 
“Shanking is the loop portion of the 
heaids coming loose, when brought 
out of the loom after weaving, and 
cannot altogether be overcome by 
the heald maker, especially when 
fine heald yarns are enyployed, for 
then there is so little surface for the 


| loop and the eye to fasten together, 


and also it is dangerous to good 
gaiting to put much varnish on the 
eye. The practice of doubling up a 
set of healds to tie the reed inside 
when bringing out of, or taking into 
the shed, accounts for a lot of 
shanking, and fine healds especially 
should always be kept straight. Of 
late years some users have gone in 
for having the knot at the bottom of 
fhe eye instead of at the top, with 
fairly satisfactory results as regards 
getting over the shanking trouble. 
In this way the two threads forming 
this loop are at the top, and there is 
a good chance of these threads get- 
ting stuck together, as they are both 


“Ever Tyte and Zelco” 


And Zelco piston rings with 
patented Zelco Process save 
Gasoline, Oil, Increase Capac- 
ity, Prevent Cylinders from 
Wearing Out of Round, Lessen 
Carbon; after using, make ar- 
rangement with us to sell 
them; are looking for distrib- 
utors with mechanical knowl- 
edge; made up to 80 inch; 
used in Locomotives, Boats, 
Engines, Compressors, Ice Ma- 
chines, Pumps, Trucks, Trac- 
tors, etc.; real opportunity; all 


or part time. 
EVER-TYTE, St. Louis 


T,E.DAVIS 


COTTON 
DAVIS, OKLA. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man's Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 
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on the same side of the stave. 
Noozed healds are by far the most 
popular style of heald in use, more 


especially in districts where they 
draw in every warp. As_ before 
mentioned, the bottom portion of 


the heald is divided, thus allowing 
the usual drawer’s rod to be insert- 
ed, and this fact, coupled with %- 
inch eye, allows quick drawing in. 
So far the automatic drawing ma- 
chines will only draw in this style of 
healds. Makers of these machines 
originally asked for %-inch eyes, 
but latterly, owing to pressure from 
English users, they have adopted %- 
inch as a suitable eye for their ma- 
chine. As regards the twist these 
healds are suitable to weave, I 
should say grey twist 24s to 100s 
and colored 20s to 100s. The heald 
machines will comfortably knit up 
to about 60 per inch on each shaft. 

Another style of heald is described 
in the trade as mail healds. These 
are usually made of cotton with eye 
of steel, brass, or glass, and I have 
seen a lot of healds from China with 
eyes made of bone. In order to meet 
the demand for healds suitable for 
heavy cotton weaving mail healds 
are varnished. This did not turn 
out very successful, owing to the 
shanking of the mail if the healds 
were not very carefully handled in 
faking in or bringing out of the 
shed. This brought out the patent 
“A mails, which have two holes at 
each end, the extreme holes being 
very small, so that the heald yarn 


jambs itself into position and sticks 


there. It is essential that the thick- 
ness of yarn should be just suitable 
for the small holes, hence mail 
healds must be made to certain 
mails and yarn together in every 
ease, and regard must also be paid 
to the number of healds per inch in 
relation to the width of the mail, or 
the mails get fastened together in 
varnishing and cannot be easily 
separated. Thus these varnished 
mail healds have their limitation, 
but are still most useful for many 
weaves, being particularly suitable 
for thick warp weaves, that is, any 
twist up to 20s; also they are very 
successful for heavy sized warps. 
For extra strong weaving, such as 
sail-cloth,: canvas, ete. there is 
nothing to equal twisted mail 
healds; the twisting of the heald 
yarn of course strengthens the pull 
of the healds very much, and there 
is absolutely no fear of the mail 
coming loose. These healds are 
made cross leased, but clients 
sometimes mount open lease, which 
makes the eyes into two distinct 
rows, and as sailcloth is very closely 
woven, and woven on two shafts, 
this open lease mounting is fre- 
quently very useful: These twisted 
mail healds are not very good to 
draw in, but I understand the warps 
are usually knotted, and so there is 
only one drawing-in to consider. 
As regards wire healds, I believe 
they were made first in England 
from single soft mild steel wire, 
which is still used to a limited and 
decreasing extent, but we are in- 
debted to Belgium and Germany for 
modern twin soldered hardened and 
tempered healds. In both these 
countries the making of varnished 
healds has never got well establish- 
ed, hence the weaving mills were 
morre ready to take up the use of 
wire healds. The wire is first hard- 
ened and tempered, then put 
tnrough tinning machine two 
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wires together, and the result is 
what is called twin wire, that is, the 
two wires are fastened together 
during the progress through the 
machine. A coil of this twin wire 
is put on the reel of the automatic 
heald machine, which pierces the 
two wires to form the eye, at the 
same time bending inward the 
loops. The loops and the eye part 
are then twisted to fasten, all at the 
same time. The latest machines 
carry the complete heald forward 
to the soldering pots, and so finish 
them off completely. The healds are 
soldered at the twists only, just to 
fasten and smooth off. For repair 
healds the ends are left unsoldered, 
so as to allow for same to be un- 
twisted to put on the frame rods. 
Wire healds all have eyes at an 
angle of 45 degrees, so that the 
space occupied by the eye is thereby 
reduced. They are made from 34s 
wire for silk up to 18s gauge wire 
for belting. If they are properly 
hung the warp.should not drop be- 
tween the two wires forming the 
heald, but rest on the sides of the 
eye. The healds being at an angle 
of 45 degrees and the warp straight, 
allows the warp to rest partly on 
the right-hand side of the eye and 
partly on the left-hand side of the 
eye. : 

- The most general style of wire 
heald mountings is on the sliding 
principle, which is very largely 
used in foreign markets. The frames 
have been made in two styles,. one 

tion | 

with round rod for round loop 
healds and the other with flat rods 
for oval loop healds. My idea is that 
the flat rod type is much better, as 
it allows more freedom for the 
healds. A round rod allows for con- 
tact on all its surface, but the flat 
rod in practice is only in contact 
with the healds for about 25 per 
cent of its surface. Sliding wire 
healds require care and constant at- 
tention, but provided satisfactory 
frames are employed most excellent 
and economical results follow their 
use. They can be used for any 
counts, thus reducing very mate- 
rially the stocks of healds. For 
dobby work, if got deep enough, 
they are most useful, and in this 
connection I would especially draw 
attention to the clip idea recently 
introduced, which provides against 
the wire healds jambing themselves 
into a diagonal position instead of 
vertical. This clip idea is much 
used in America and Switzerland, 
where they use nothing else but 
wire healds for all sorts of patterns. 
Sliding healds must be very slack 
on the rods and must have a very 
rigid frame, especially laterally. The 
frame must work steadily, and con- 
sequently these healds are not suit- 
able for center lift dobbies. The 
rods must be kept very smooth, and 
they work better if every time they 
come out of the shed they are pol- 
ished up by the application of 
blacklead rubbed on vigorously with 
a rag. In sliding frames the rod 
hooks are rather troublesome, as 
the fixed hook requires the count- 
ing of healds between each hook, 
and the sliding hook increases the 
thickness of the frame sometimes 
catches in working, and also. will 
not readily slide. I think the patent 
glider hook will be a great healp. 
In any case, for patterns some little 
time should be given up to getting 
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the frames ready, counting the 
healds off, etc. Much time is saved 
also if healds are slided on strings 
when taken off frames, which also 
keeps the healds all one way at the 
correct angle. A good plan is to 
stain one end of the healds and 
always keep this at the bottom, thus 
ensuring the same angle for all 
time. There is no doubt wire healds 
are quite suitable for pattern work, 
and now that sheds are fitted up 
with runways the old idea of bulk- 
iness as an objection does not stand. 
As regards the number per inch of 
wire healds to employ, a good scale 
is to count some on a frame and 
take 80 per cent as a working num- 
ber. Suppose you find 20 wire 
healds occupy one inch 80 per cent; 
of this gives 16 as a reasonable 
maximum number. If you want 
more per inch finer wire healds 


‘would be necessary or else duplex 


frames which have two rods side by 
side. For duplex frames allow 60 
per cent, which gives 24 per inch. I 
think sliding wire healds could be 
used a great deal more in Lanca- 
shire with great saving in cost of 
healds, and particularly is this so 
in the case of dobby cloths, which 
are all woven in some countries on 
wire healds. 


A later style of wire neald mount- 
ing is the knitted style, which is 
made to the exact number per inch 
and exact width required. They are 
now being most successfully used in 
this country for regular sorts, being 
largely employed in Bradford for 
fine worsteds, and are being suc- 
cessfully used in Nelson and Bar- 
noldswick for fine reed cotton, sat- 
eens, etc. They are very pliable, 
and the weavers can get their hands 
between the healds when drawing 
ends in. The framings have thick 
ends to prevent the knitted portions 
rubbing together. Another big ad- 
vantage arises from the possibility 
of dividing the healds into two dis- 
tinct rows, thus giving more room 
for the warp, in fine reed wéaves. 
These healds are rather clostly in 
the first place, but prove very eco- 
nomical in the long run in sorts 
which punish crowded cotton 
healds. 


Doup healds have evidently been 
an interesting subject, if one judges 
by the number of patents and ideas 
on the subject; but the old-fash- 


ioned worsted doup heald is still 


the only all-round heald proposition 
for leno weaving. These are usually 
made with the slip at the bottom 
and to shoot naturally to the left. 
Sometimes rights and lefts are re- 
quired but never all rights. The 
hand is got by reversing the lease 
of the loop portion of the heald 
through which the slip passes. Top 
doups are also occasionally called 
for. Many old doup users order all 
lefts, and draw them in rights and 
lefts or any way desired without 
troubling about the lease. Doups 
are mostly made from worsted, a 
thicker and corded quality being 
used for the slip portion. They con- 
sist, of course, of three parts, two 
of which are machine knitted and 
the knotted part done by hand. A 
two-eyed wire standard with loose 
lengths of worsted put through is 


used occasionally in America, where ' 


a triple flat steep doup is also used. 
—Walter Jones, in Journal of Man- 
chester College of Technology Tex- 
tile Society. 


BARNWELL BROS. 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——COTTON—— Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 
Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss. 
Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. fe oe 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississipp! 
Delta. 


J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


—, 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. : 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
| Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 


H. Chassaniol 


COTTON CHASSANIOL & CO. 


High Grade Staple Cotton 
Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON} 7 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & Co. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


MONTGOMERY & 


& CO. SUMNER 
Cotton Cotton 
Mississippi Delta Cotton 
Ita Staples a 
_ Ernest D. Sumner, Agent 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Yazoo City, Miss. YAZOO CITY, MISS. 


Notice. 

Boyce W. Allen, my son, 15 
years of age, has left my home 
without my consent. Any infor- 
mation will be appreciated. F. J. 
Allen, No. 1 Vaughn St., Spartan 


I. L. JONES & Co. 
Cotton 


Missippi Delta S- nles 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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H. SEAY 
Shippers Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas 
Cotton 
Low Grades Specialties 
Greenville, Texas 


SPINNING —JSMALL WAST 


ROBERTS & 
CARTWRIGHT 


Cotton 


Terrell, Texas 


PHILIP LINDSLEY & CoO. 
Cotton 


- Texas and Oklahoma Cotton. 


LEVERETT & MOORE 


Texas Cotton 

A Specialty 

All Grades 
Hillsboro  -:- Texas 


New York | Dallas 
| MORIMURA, ARATI & COMPANY 
 —Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 


Japan 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 
GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas : 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 


Cable Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 
LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


W. E. STAPP & CO. 


All grades Texas Cotton 
BEST CURRENT PRICE Shipped Direct to Mills 


San Antonio, ‘l'exas 


RHEA & COMPANY 
Cotton 
Texas Black Land Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 
We Ship What We Sell. 


C. G. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


WILLIAM PAGEN & SON 
Good Spinning Cotton 


Sulphur Springs, Texas 
LEO NEAL JAS. T. ROUNTREE & 
Cotton CO. 
Commerce, Texas Cotton 


Inch sixteenth to inch eight a 
specialty. Correspondence Invited 


Paris, Texas 


WIGGINS & HORN 
North Texas Black Land Cotton 


McKinney, Texas 


FLOYD WILLIS & CO. 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Cottons 


Greenville, Texas Galveston, Texas 


Taylor, Texas 


Lucius Rash, President L. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
| Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas . Dallas, Texas 


FRANK E. STEWART 
Cotton Merchant 


Paris, Texas 


SHELTON & HARDIN 
Cotton | 
Members Texas Cotton Association 
Terrell, Texas 


C. J. ONEAL & CO. 
Cotton 
Merchants and Shippers 
Gainesville, Texas 


L. W. RUTLAND & CO 
Cotton 
Domestic Shippers 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


~~ T. L. ALLEN J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Cotton Shippers Members Houston Cotton 
All Grades and Staples Exchange 


Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Blidg., Houston, Tex. 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 


Yorktown, Tex. 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 


Sell on Actual Samples Cotton 
Houston, Texas All Grades and Staples — 
Cuero -:- Texas 


A. H. SAFFOLD | 
George V. Launey & Co. 
Cotton 
Domestic—Export 
Dallas, Texas 


Texas Cotton 


Temple, Texas 


{| 
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Employee Representation Plan At 
Pacific Mills. 


(Continued from Page 31) 

bles and therefore they must be an 
integral part of employee represen- 
tation. I once went with a party of 
overseers to visit a plant where a 
complicated system of employee 
representation had been installed 
and we talked with one of their 
numerous assistant directors of 
personnel, whatever that is. After 
he had talked to us in a very aca- 
demic vein on the psychological 
effect of various terms they used, 
he said, “Whom am I talking to, are 
you all industrial relations men?” I 
answered “Yes, and three of us are 
overseers.” In other words, our aim 
is to aid the overseers and superin- 
tendents in handling this problem 
themselves. | 

I would also like to point out that 
in our shop council meetings the 
management is greatly in the mi- 
nority, at a meeting where there 
are, say, 30 employees there will be 
only a half a dozen. management 
representatives. There was consid- 
erable feeling against this at first on 


the part of the overseers as they 


felt that they would always be out- 
voted. We felt that if we opposed 
thirty employee representatives with 
the same number of management 
representatives that we immediately 
gave the impression that the shop 
councils had legislative functions 
and that we had a solid front of 
management representatives to 
block anything that we disliked. 
When we explained that the pur- 
pose was to get the point of view of 
the employees and to give to the 
employees our point of view, and 
then gave the management repre- 
sentatives to understand that they 
were to act on their own judgment 
in these meetings without any defi- 
nite instructions from the manage- 
ment how to vote, then this feeling 
began to subside. 


I do not wish to appear to proph- 
esy what results will come from our 
plan of employee representation for 
two reasons: first, because prophe- 
sying is a dangerous game especially 
jn the field of industrial relations, 
and secondly, because our plan is 
-peally still in its infaney and if is 
too early to draw definite conclu- 
sions. I will, however, trace hur- 
riedly the kind of subjects that 


have come up for consideration. 
Some people were considerably 


startled and discouraged by the fact 
that the first resolution offered read 
as follows: “Resolved, that the shop 
council requests an increase wages 
of 29% per cent.” In reality this 
was the most logical question that 
could come up because for a few 
months previous to the adoption of 
our plan the papers had been full 
of stories about similar demands 
throughout the textile industry. 
This question was finally settled 
with the general increase of 12% 
per cent in wages that was granted 
in New England this spring. Next 
came a series of requests for minor 
improvements such as elevator ser- 
vice, opening of windows, parking 
spaces for automobiles, regulation 
of traffic in front of the mill, crowd- 
ing on the stairs, opening of. the 
gates, etc. Some of these requests 
were granted, others were granted 
in part, and others were turned 
down with sufficient reasons that 
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convineed a majority of the repre- 
sentatives that they should not be 
granted. The next big question that 
came up was a request for the mill 
to furnish with no cost to the em- 
ployees a sickness and non-indus- 
trial accident benefit plan which 
would pay the employees a maxi- 
mum benefit of $20 per week. The 
management was opposed to this for 
two reasons, first, that the expense 
burden would put us at a-serious 
disadvantage with our competitors 
and secondly, that the principle of a 
sick benefit plan paid for entirely 
by the management was wrong and 
would result in many abuses. As 
this was a question that affected the 
plant as a whole it came up to the 
plant committee, which, afler con- 
siderable discussion, resolved that it 
would not recommend to the man- 
agement the adoption of such a sick 
benefit plan. The matter was not 
allowed to stop there, however, and 
we now have under consideration a 


sick benefit plan under which the 


management and the employees 
would share the expense equally. 
Gradually the discussions in our 
shop councils have become more 
and more constructive until at the 
present time production methods, 
improvement of quality and reduc- 
tion of waste are topics on which 
the employees are making excellent 
suggestions. There is no question 
but that many operatives are full of 
ideas as to how conditions can be 
improved and now that the commit- 
tees realize that low cost and good 
quality will help the employees by 
resulting in more sales and steadier 
work, they are beginning to express 
these ideas. The question came up 
why the filling was breaking to such 
un extent in one of our weave 
rooms. The weaver blamed the 
spinner, and the spinner the weaver 
and no agreement was reached 
when these two overseers took the 
matter up with the assistant super- 
intendent. Finally the employee 
representative from the weave room 
proved conclusively how the size of 
the bobbin was causing the break- 
age of ends. On another occasion 
the familiar question of oil stains on 
the cloth was raised and a number 
of causes for these stains were re- 
moved by adopting the suggestions 
of the employee representatives. 
One of our production and factory 
conditions committees has had re- 
ferred to it at the suggestion of one 
of the employees the task of tracing 
the causes for poor work in all the 
departments of the mill and is just 
now beginning in a systematic sort 
of a way to find out the reasons for 
rejecting cloth, to determine what 
caused each reason and to offer a 
solution for overcoming them. Quite 
often well meaning students of the 
labor problem come up to the mill 
and say “I suppose if you treat your 
help like children you get along all 
right with them.” My answer al- 
ways is that you would not get very 
far if you tried it and the meetings 
of our committees prove that state- 
ment absolutely. 


After this description you may 
say to yourselves that I am a preju- 
diced enthusiast and that it is nec- 
essary to discount what I am saying. 
| therefore will refrain from giving 
my own opinions but will summar- 
ize a few opinions of what I call 
unprejudiced men. I recently was 
talking about employee representa- 


tion with three of our overseers, all 
men who had come up from the 
ranks, one of whom has been with 
us over 30 years and all of whom 
are good common sense men. Out 
of a clear sky one of them volun- 
teered that in his opinion employee 
representation was a logical devel- 
opment towards improving condi- 
tions and the man that benefited as 
much as anybody was the overseer. 
The other two heartily agreed with 
what had been said. Another over- 
seer who had been troubled for 
some time with dissatisfaction in 
his room concerning a piece rate 
price told me that employee repre- 
sentation had enabled him to keep 
his men at work while a test was 
being made to determine what the 
correct piece rate should be. He is 
confident that it prevented a walk- 
out from his department. Still an- 
other overseer has told me how the 
morale in his room has changed 
from a feeling of sullenness and 
suspicion when the strike of 1922 
was over to a feeling of mutual 
helpfulness since we have had em- 
ployee representation. Let me also 
quote one or two opinions of our 
employees showing how they feel 
about employee representation. A 
loom fixer was describing to me 
what used to happen in his room 
when something went wrong with 
the cloth. The overseer would eal! 
in the second hand and give him 
hell, then the second hand would 
find the fixer on whose section the 
cloth was made and give him hell. 
Then the fixer in turn would single 
out the guilty weaver and give him 
hell and so everybody down the line 
succeeded in getting sore. He then 
went on to say that now instead of 
a general bawling out, the real 
cause of the trouble and the remedy 
are looked for. Another employee 
has described to me how for years 
he has felt that the entire relation- 


ship between’ employer and em- 
ployee has been based on antagon- 
ism but that now he sees a real 


drawing together as our mutual in- 
lerests are developed. 


Market for U. S. Goods in Austria 
May Expand. 


Washington.—lIf conditions in Ger- 
many continue critical, a much 
larger market for American prod- 
ucts will become possible in Austria 
and the Balkan States, says Trade 
Commissioner William Ford Upson 
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in a cable to the Department of 
Commerce. Trade with Germany is 
now much hampered by uncertain 
conditions existing there. The Aus- 
trian market would absorb especial- 
ly such American lines as leather, 
textiles, and specialties, Austrian 
business men are already reported 
to be starting for America. Gener- 
ally, the German situation has had 
surprisingly little unfavorable effect 
on Austrian domestic business. 

Austrian savings deposits at the 
end of August amounted to the 
equivalent of $6,193,000, about 14 
times the amount at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1922, during which time 
there has been no change in the 
value of the crown. The savings 
deposits index increased 6 per cent 
during September. 


7,594,087 Bales are Ginned to Nov. 1. 


Washington, Nov. 8—Cotton of 
{his year’s crop ginned to November 
|, aggregated 7,554,587 running bales, 
compared with 8,139,215 bales ginned 
to that date last year and 6,646,354 


-bales to the same date in 1921, the 


Census Bureau announced today. 

Ginnings included 194,677 round 
bales, counted as half bales; 411,524 
bales of American-Egyptian, and 437 
hales of sea island, compared with 
142,269 round bales to November 14 
last year, 13,335 bales of American- 
Egyptian and 3,136 bales of sea is- 
land. 

Revised statistics for cotton gin- 
ned to October 18 this year placed 


the number of bales at 6,415,145 
instead of 6,400,579 bales as an- 


nounced October 25. 

Ginnings by States to November 1 
were announced as: 

Alabama, 494,702; Arizona, 33,249; 
Arkansas, 392,188; California, 19,491: 
Florida, 41,422; Georgia, 490,142: 
Louisiana, 299,086; Mississippi, 455,- 
896; Missouri, 53,621; North Carolina, 
729,611; Oklahoma, 295,606; South 
Carolina, 626,604; Tennessee, 122,301: 
Texas, 3,496,479; Virginia 21,836: all 
other States, 12,393, 


Buenos Aires Wool Stocks Low. 


Wool stocks are low but the new 
clip is arriving on the market from 
Kintre Rios, and the fine cross grades 
are bringing 21 pesos (1 pesos equals 
“pproximately 32 cents per 10 kilos, 
necording to a cable to the Com- 
merece Department from Assistant 
Trade. Commissioner George 53. 
Brady, Buenos Aires. | 


Staples and Low Grades 


JOHNSON, WATT & CO. 
Cotton 


Greenville, Texas 


Correspondence Invited 


W. H. BARRY 


Brazos Bottom Cotton—Cotton Merchant 
Navasota, Texas 


MANNING - GRINNAN & COMPANY 
Dallas, 


Handle Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana Cotton. 


Texas 


= 
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Southeastern Selling 


LESSER- COTTON COMPANY 


T. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRID E, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hxtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) | 


COTTON 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 


J. M. Williams Agency B. B. JACKSON 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 
121 Brevard Court 


Charlotte, N. C. 

Greensboro, N. GC. 
Local Phone 4480; L .D. 9994 
Postal Greensboro, 2867 


COTTON 2867 
Representing 
SHEPARD W. KING 
Dallas, Texas 
MANNING GRINNAN @ CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
Postal Greensboro, Phone 2867 


Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated. 

Chartotte, N. C. Rock Hill. 8. C. 

Durham, N.C. Greenwood, S. C. 


Gotton Brokers Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Charlotte Rock Hill Lincolnton, N. C. 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The rapid rise in raw 
cotton last week was followed by 
sharp advances in cotton goods 
prices. On percales the advance 
was 2 cents a yard, while on some 
lines of bleached and dyed cottons 
the rise was 1% cents. Prices on 


brogn goods went up half a cent and 


the same advance was noted on 
Southern staple ginghams. Buyers 
continued to hesitate over placing 
orders for their normal require- 


. ments, and under present conditions 


the mills are reluctant to contract 
for forward delivery at current 
prices. 


Many lines were temporarily ad- 
vanced when cotton advanced so 
suddenly last week. Previous to the 
cotton rise, blue denim for delivery 
the first three months of next year 
were being offered, and were active 
sellers, but were withdrawn when 
cotton touched 34% cents for New 
York spots. 

The volume of jobbing and retail 
business continues, to be built up by 
smaller sales for prompt shipment, 
although future requirements are 
not being anticipated in a large way. 


Trade in. gray goods was some- 
what quieter as the week ended, 
although cotton was firmer. Cloth 
prices held very steady. Day to day 
trading in small lots has been fol- 
lowed by slight advances in prices. 


In many centers, in the primary 
market, statements continue to be 
made that buyers of finished goods 
have not yet shown any inclination 
to purchase more than their regular 
needs, in spite of the recognition 
that prices are due higher. It is not 
necessary to impress upon the buyer 
of finished goods that, considering 
the basic raw cotton, we are neces- 
sarily due for much higher prices. 
The buyer answers that he has been 
“burned” on every similar previous 
occasion when he anticipated such 
rises and regardless of the fact that 


Postal Phone 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS. ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte. N. C. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. OC. 


L. R. CAMPBELL 
J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


Cotton 
COTTON Seventeen Years In 
Greenville, 8. C. Durant Oklahoma 
LINEBERGER BROS. 

H. H. WOLFE & CO. BROKERS—SHIPPERS 
COTTON Carolina and Deita Staples 

All Kinds Short Cotton 

Monroe, N.C Lincotnton, N. C. 


| WELL AND DEEP WELL 
UMPS 


We do the engineering, and haws 
had 32 years experience solving water 
probleme satisfactorily for textile 
milis 

Sydro: Pump & Well Ce.. tne. 
Richmond, Va. 


the fundamentals today are consid- 
ered stronger than on any such pre- 
vious occasions, he will pay what 
the market demands—as he needs 
more merchandise. 


Sheetings were quiet. Some sales 
of 4-yard 37-inch goods were made 
at 13 cents and some -5-yard goods 
at 10% cents. For 31-inch 5-yards 
it was said to be hard to do any 
better than 10% cents. Jobbers 
have bought in some instances for 
their needs for the first quarter of 
the year, but this has not been gen- 
eral. 


Sateens have grown firmer and on 
Saturday 420s were sold at 17% 
cents and 4.70s were quoted at 15 
cents. Twills have been in better 
demand in small lots for lining pur- 
poses, 3-yard goods being quoted at 
60 cents a pound. Pajama checks 
sold at 10% cents for 64x60s. Osna- 
burgs sold at 18 cents for 40-inch 7- 
ounce goods. 


Fine combed goods were quieter, 
but the markets appear steadier. 
Hard twist voiles are bringing. 15% 
cents and combed pongees of the 
better grades have sold as high as 
17 cents. 


- Cotton duck quotations were put 
on an established basis toward the 
close of last week. Before that most 
sellers would put everything up to 
the mills they represented. There 
was a general readiness to sell stock 
goods at moderate concessions un- 
der January or late delivery terms. 
This led to a moderate amount of 
business going through at the be- 
ginning but interest declined toward 
Saturday. Single filling quotations 
rose from a low of 23 cents to 24% 
cents for € grades. A double filling 
advanced from 26 cents to 27% cents 
and army duck from a 58 cents ba- 
sis to 61 cents. Numbered duck that 
heretofore sold at 40 off. rose to 30 
off. Hose and belting duck that sold 
heretofore with difficulty at 47 
cents now bring 53 cents. Drills 


rose 4 cents a pound in two weeks. 


Cotton goods prices at the week 
end were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch, 65x64s, 8% 
cents; print cloths, 28-inch, 64x60s, 
8%; gray goods, 38%-inch, 64x64s, 
11%; gray goods, 39-inch, 68x72s, 
12%; gray goods, 39-inch, 80x80s, 
14%; brown sheetings, 3-yard, 16: 
brown sheetings, 4-yard, 14: brown 
sheetings, standard, 17; ticking, 8- 
ounce, 27%; denims, 2.20, 25; staple 
ginghams, 19; kid finished: cambrics, 
10% to 11%; dress ginghams, 21% 
Lo 24; standard prints, 10%. 


“TRADE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


_ ROCKFORD 


“WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 7 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 3 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


MARK 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 
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Philadelphia, Pa—A marked im- 
provement was noted in the yarn 
market the latter part of the week. 
Inquiry was very much larger and 
it was believed that very good busi- 
ness will be placed for the next few 
weeks. The renewed demand came 
after weeks during which buyers 
displayed practically no interest in 
yarns. One of the most encouraging 
signs of the renewal was that in- 
terest in yarns was very general. 
Orders came in from all divisions of 
the trade and from all sections of 
the country. 


Prices quoted by spinners con- 
tinued higher than those of the 
dealers in this market. One reason 
for the difference in prices is that 
Southern spinners are having to pay 
more for cotton than spot cotton is 
quoted in New York. Spinners point 
out that there prices are still too 
low to allow them a margin of profit 
and that yarns must go higher in 
keeping with cotton prices. 


Mill agents and dealers here be- 


lieve that the buyers have reached 


the point where they must come 
into the market for further sup- 
plies. They have been holding off 


for over six weeks, during which , 


time cotton has shown a sharp ad- 
vance. Yarn consumers generally 
are credited with having only very 
small stocks of yarns and any in- 


crease in their orders means that ‘ 


they will have to cover their yarn 
needs, 


Carded yarns continued better 
than combed counts. Towel manu- 
facturers have bought moderately, 


in one case 25,000 pounds of 20s and 


30s. A few small sized insulating 


yarn orders were placed within the ~ 


past day or two. One such contract 
was for 25,000 pounds, five-pound 


breaking strength, which was’ sold $ 


at 43 cents, 


only answer was that the seller was 
trying to break in a new customer. 

There were a few scattered ad- 
vances applied to the yarn list Sat- 
urday. Two-ply skeins up to 30s 
were pegged up 1 cent. Single chain 
warps and skeins were partly ad- 
vanced, 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BEST for CLEANING 
MILL FLOORS 


Poland Soap Works 


Anniston, Ala. 


| which was % cent un- : 
der the low price of last week, The ; 
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The Yarn Market 


Current prices for yarns, as quot- 
ed in this last week market are 
given below: 


Two-Ply Skeins. 


a49 
ab2 

Two-Ply 

55 
abs 


40s high grade _.. 73 aia 
Frame Spun Carded “Yarn on Cones. 
Cotton Yarn. 


abl 

30s double carded_____ 
a57 

Sinkle Skeins 

a40 

Single ‘Warps. 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and 
Warps. 

: _. 1 20al. 30 

Peeler ‘Single Yarn on Cones. 
16s 

; a. 

a. 
a 


The general tone of the Bradford 
Trade showed a slight improvement, 
compared with recent weeks. The 
operatives are not in sympathy with 
the proposals of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce that: the 
Safeguarding Act be revived, in or- 
der to allow an export duty on for- 
eign wool textiles to alleviate un- 


employment also is being discussed. 


Philadeiphie 


Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonerd Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE | 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C:* 


D. BH. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pree. 
J. S&S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD 
PLEASE COMMUNICATF. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
‘Philadelphia 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Baltimore 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


‘We ship coal from our own mines’’ 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Famous Sugar Creek Smokeless Minerun 
Coalburg Seam Splint Domestic Lump and Egg 


R. G. Wooldridge, Bastern Sales Agent 
501 Richmond Trust Building, Richmond, Va. 
Main Office: Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


Chicago Chearlotre 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 


Our new indoor waste water sewage dispos- 
al system is the last word in sanitation and 
economy. 


Write for partculars 


J.B. DAVIS 


217% 8. Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C 


| 
| 
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Want Department HYDROSULPHITES 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE | Southern woman of education, 
EQUIPMENT professional training and experi- Send Usa Trial Order 
Special Machinery For ence, desires social work with | 
Textile Mills some stable Southern textile in- 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing| | distry. Supervisor or head of Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 
Machine Co. activities for girls and women ac- 
Bethayres, Pa. eeptable with salary commensu- 


Brate with. experience. Address 
Social Worker, care Southern H AMI €3 


| Textile Bulletin 


AN EXPERIENCED Charlotte 
OVERSEER? Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Overseer of weaving is now Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS6RICS 
open for position. Have had 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| {5 years Caperience on all U.S. U ~ Ring Traveler Co 
| classes of goods: from sheeting 
vp to faney dobbys andeoiored DA TIENTS 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
goods. Can furnish best of 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
references. Address J. M. W., Difficult and ‘rejected cnsee Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
eare Southern Textile Bulle- specially solicited. No misleading : P. O. Box 792 ; ; oe GREENVILLE. S. C. 


inducements made to secure 


lin. business. Over thirty vears ac- 
| tive practice. Experienced. per U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
sonal, conscientions service | 
night carding; one who thor- ERS | . 
oughly understands fixing H. & B. Patent Lawyers as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
machinery. Address A. L. Dill- Suite 34 N. U. WasRington, D.C. , 4 
worth, Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc., | 


Kinston, N. C. 


| Improved Dobby Chain 
Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, Texas. 


M Quality 
Sheet Metal Construction 


Complete Slasher Hood and Fan 


Building 50 ft. by 110 ft. two Dobby Cords ~—s | Exhaust Systems, Dust 
story, and well suited to business. Exhaust Systems, Com 
Abundant water supply, cheap | 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor ‘supply. § | | tors, Skylights, Chain 
Abundant raw material supply 


and Gear Casings. 


and ready market for preducts. hain Oo 
Will take stock for my property Rice Dobby 0 : 


in full or in part. Address 8. H. Millbury, Mass. 


Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. Rand tie Your Order To-cev 


MONOPOLE OIL | UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 
Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 MYLES SALT CO., LTD. New Orleans, U. S. A. 
A specialized textile’ oil, highly concentrated and double 


sulphonated which, is used to better advantage wherever a | Bae 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— ee 


MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- 
vents the formation of lime soaps, iron spots, Calcium or 


Magnesium Salt, and thus— | | |) R A K 
Promotes level dyeing; _ 


Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 
Give a desirable handle. C O R O R A T O N 


For the best results in dyeing, bleaching. mercerizing and finish- 
ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


MAaNUPACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. om 


Ask us for Booklet “B” 
J. N. McCAUSLAND & CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


‘*Warp Dressing Service 
Improves V eaving’’ 
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MPLOYMEN 
BUREAU | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is $2.00 Which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 


eancies in the position which he desires.’ 


We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnisi excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments: of mill, I. C. 8S. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
refererices. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
— Best of references. Address No. 
807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First. class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. €apable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electrie 
drive. References. Address No, 3813- 


— 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mi't men as to character and ability. 
Aé@dress No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be’*- 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. ng experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good mantaer of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Fira 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have ood 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No. 
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WANT position «as Overseer Weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ver; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
carder or spinner. Now employed 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No, 3824. 


or 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as mastér mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Experienced milf 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT’ position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully eompetent to handle large job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. 
of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. ‘Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 


room or a mill. Good references as to 
and ability. Address No. 
832 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North: Carolina. making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding. 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


énces to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


or 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
fay reliable mill men. Address No. 
8 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handie any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest milis 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 383 


as 


and get operate weave mill on 


very 
satisfactory basis. 


Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


refer- 


Best 


or 
Long experience as . 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 


raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 


on short notice. Address No. 3854. — 


WANT position as overseer carding. kx- 
perienced an dre.iable man who cali 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855, 


WANT position as superiutendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in iarge mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 

overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 

iu number of South's best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am es entire satisfaction. Address 

No, 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, & 
‘ears aS carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N mil Good references. 


Address. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
ood mills and can get good results. 
est of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
o— reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent. of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine recor’ 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reljable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
19 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 38638. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 35, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 


erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


39 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 


can handle room on efficient basis. Ad- 
dress No. 8873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
Ployed as overseer siashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or Weave is0W empioyed, bui wish 
larger place Excellent past rm vord. 
Good references. Address No. 3887.. 


WANT position as agent superinte ident 
or manager of Southern mill on 
work, Would be interested in Luying 

_tock. Can furnish best of refer.-nces 
ae can show results. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 


running 800 looms and giving satisfac 

tion; familiar with éoiored dhacke. 
brays, many Other lines; age 89, inur- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3577 


WAN T position as overseer weaving: age 
29, married, 1. C. A. graduate, e) peri- 
enced On Ppiain and fine work inci uding 
all kinds of cotton towels and sy. cial- 


coe Good references. Address No. 

WANT position as 
Superinter 

years experience in mill 


have held pres- 


ent place as superintendent for 8 ) ears, 


4 


WAN'T position as su 
A pt. of yarn I 
carder and spinner. Now 
carder, Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as car 
Supt, of small yarn 
carder and spinned; 
and assistant supt. 
carder and assistant 
ences. 

WANT position 
both. 
ence; 

dress 


der in large mill, or 

mill; 20 years as 
mostly in carding 
Now employed as 


supt. 
Address No. Teter 


) rder or spinner, or 
Practical man of long experi- 


have excellent 
No. 3882. references. Ad- 


WANT position as su | : 
+ pt. or weaver, 
experience in good mills, excellent — 


erences to show 
Address No. 8883. character and ability. 


WANT position as Supt. of s 


inn 
practical experienced man of 
can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as su 
pt. and mana 
or medium mill, or of 
arge, good pay'ng weave room. Ex- 
cellent reference.. Address No. 38885. 


WANT position as master 
years experie 
references. to 
ord. Addrss. 


mechanic; 20 
nce, now employed, good 


show excellent pa a 
No. 3886 


WANT position as 
beth, or supt.; 


carder and spinner or 
25 years in mill, 18 as 


Supt.; married, 
Na. have family. Address 
WANT position as spinner, whit 
wor 


Can come on short noti 
of references. Address No. 3888." 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiuning, can give good ref- 
erences as ti character and ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 


goes reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3865. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can pruduce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as overseer of spinnin 
now employed as such and 

faction, but wish larger place. Married, 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
oo product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had lone experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No 
3842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empiavyed as such, but want ‘etter joL. 
weaver as well as sun—‘ntendent 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver; long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on shéetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill, Long experience in 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. 
with opportunity of .investing in mil) 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal) 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 


of small mill, 


WANT position as supt., assistant supt., 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames. 
good man of long experience, best o 
references. Address No 


— 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P, Sweeney 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co 

ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Com 

FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Macnine Works. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F, tndustries, Ine. 

BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 

BALLERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co, 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 


ZEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 

ERY— 
Corporation. 
. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS 

get Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (All Steel) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 

Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, 

Fafnir Rate. Bese 

Hyatt Rolle’ earing Co. 

ood’s, T. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-B2it Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING 

Arabo!l Mfg. 

Atlantic Dvestuff Co. 

Borne, Ser Co. 

Bosson & 

"Chemical Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

®lexible Stee! Lacing Co. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING CEMENT— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

Link-Beit Cor.pany. 
BENCH DRAWERS, eeEL— 

tLupton’s, David, s Co. 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’r, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF 

Mathieson Alkali Works 
BLEACHING MATERIALS 

J. B. Ford Company 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


BOBBINS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 


Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BOXES— 
Wiits Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 
Wilits Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J: N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, ‘‘Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor iron Co. 
BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
aan Moor fron Weras 
M'NERAL 


pe meer Comueny. 
CALCULATING MACE 
Monroe Calculating . «ie, 


CALENDARS 
mM. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
8. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 
5. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., 8B. S 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SCARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Aikali Works, inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES - 
Link-Belt Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, tnc. 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Entwistie Co, 


: COMMISSION MERCHANTS - 


Catiin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machire C ». 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Com any 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


CLEANING DEVICES— 
Sweenv 
CLEANING MACHINES 
Carolina Speciality Company. 
K. P. Sweeney 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chaimer 

CONDITIONIN CHINES— | 
American Molistening Go. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONES, PAPER— 

outhern Novel Ce. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

ink- Company. 
OLER 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 

COTTON— 

. L. Bussey & Co. 
ray-Barkiey Co. 
esser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, ae tle & Co. 
8B. H. Parker & Co. 
Sanders, Orr 
Stewart Bros. Co 
& York 
weer Co. 

+ hal rigg & Co. 
Lineberger Gros. 
Tanner & Jones. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Company. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
ixon Saddie Co. 
raper Corporation 
. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawl Roll Co. 
Roy & Son. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal! Windin Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco-Lowel!l Sho 
Whitin Machine 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Arabo! Cc 
an 


Bosson & 
a. Houghton and Company. 
Kiipstein Co., A. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolt?, Jacques & Ca. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitir Machine 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Co. 


Link-Belt Company. 
 CREO-PINE 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CREOSOTE. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
OOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worker 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fipre Co. 

DOL BLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

ORAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing 

DRIVES, SILENT CHA 
Link- Belt Co. 

DROP WIRES 
Crompton & ee Loom Works 
Hopedaie Mfg. 

Mossberg. Steel Corp. 

ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Toihurst Machine Works. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Toihurst Machine Works. 

DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DOYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. ns, 

OYESTUFFS ‘AND CHEMICALS~ 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Company. 

Bosson Lane. 

E. 1. du Pone de Nemours 4& Co., inc. 
Klipstein Co. 

Me H. A., Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hassliacher Chemica! Go. 
L. Sonneborn Sors, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemica! Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Cimpany. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chailmers ° 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and sti Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLI 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 

Belt Cor 

n ompany. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——§ee Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

Sep Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGI RS (V 

arks-Cramer 


ENGI (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 
IN 


Allis- he imers 

Sydnor Pump ell Co. 

——§ee also Ventilating Apparatus. 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

— Gee Electric; aleo Ventilator. 


FENCES— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

&. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
MACHINERY— 

-—--See yelng, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishin 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland and Co., inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 

international Chemical Co. 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works 


FLOOR STANDS— 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
—See Clutches. 

FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Company... 

FURNACES (Incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 

Anchor Post iron Works. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link: Beit Company. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co 

GRATES (Shaking and Cut- Off)— 

GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Beit Company. 

GREASES— 
Young Company. 

¥. N. J. Lubricant C-. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
Roy, B. &., & Son Co. 

GRID BARS— 

HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Atherton Gria Bar Co. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fatnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. 8., Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Co. 

HARNESS 
Garland 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 

DDLES AND FRANMES— 
arland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

L. S$. Watson M Co. 

HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS_. 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Perks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Barrier Corporation. 
arks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 

INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 

Company, 

KNITTING NEEDLES 
Franklin Needle 
Wililams, Chaunce 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Co., The, 

KNOTTE 
Berber :an Co. 

Mill Devices Co. 

LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Stee! Belting Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 


S. Draper 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMSsS— 
Rrempton & Knowles Loom Works. 
raper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
co-Lowell Shops. 
tafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Pressed Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRE 
Crompton Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. 
Mossberg Steel Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Sariene Mfg. Co. 
tee! Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKER 
Mfg. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
ubricant Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Whitin Works. 
ter PAIN 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Ine. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lightine- 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon a Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg 
Textile Mili Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
L. Sonneborn Sons, ine. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klilipstein, A., & Co. 
Seydei Chemical Co. 
U. S. Oil Co. 
Wadsworth, Howlanu & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Ce. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Wo 


ACHINES— 


Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 

Specialt 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Ge. 
PARTITIONS, sTEEL— 

David, Sons Ca. 

PAT 


Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Cheniical Co. 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. A 
CLEANER— 


Pp. 
PORTABLE “ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


SOWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Beit Company. 
Wood’s. T. B.. Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

PULLEYS, CAST [RON— 
B., Sons Co. 

PUMP5— 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chaimers Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co 

QUILLERS— i 
Cromptén & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co 
Wh,tin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. Rin raveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

 PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassiacher. 
RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (iron) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
ROUND GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 


du de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


SHAFTIN 


du Pont de & Co., Inc. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 


National Vulcanize 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 


Whitin Mach.ae W 

Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 
BADDLES-— 

Dixon Lubricating 


SAL 


SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, 


Myles Sait Company. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Vogel Co., Joseph A 


SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 


Sons Co. 


STARCH— 
d Fibre Co. 


orks. 


Saddle Co. SPOOLERS— 


John B. Youn 


SPOOLs— 
David Brewn Co. 


Jordan 


See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Loweli Shops. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd. 

Whitin Machine Works. Co 


SPINNING TAPES— 
ng. 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 


U. S&S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 

VENTILATING FANS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, 


WARPERS— 

er Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 

T. Entwistle Co. 


WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SEPARATORS— 

WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 

Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


SCALLOP MACHINES — Lestershire “Spool and Manufacturing Warp Step Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. : onneporn sons, inc 
SCOURING POWDERS Waiter L. Parker Co. Wadsworth, Howland and Co., inc. 
Nichols Mfg. Co. ——See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. WARP TYING MACHINERY 
SECTION BEAM HEADS SODA ASH— Barber-Coiman Co 
Mossberg Preesed Stee! Corp. _ Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. WASHING POWDERS— 
FRONTS— Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. | 


McClave-Brooks Co. 


SEWING MACHINE 


Merrow Machine Co. 


——See Power Tra 


SHELL ST'TCH MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine C 

B. F. Perkins and 
SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & 


Wood's. T. 8.. Sons Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
“SHEET METAL WO 


J. N. MeCausland 


SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 


SHUTTLES 
David Brown Co. 


Lestershire Spoo! & Mfg. Co. 


Lowell Shuttle Co. 


Draper Corporation. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. 


nsemission Vachinery. 


Son, Inc. McClave-Brooks Company. | 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
Co., inc. R. P. Sweeney 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
RK— TEMPLES— 
& Co. 


Hopedale Mfg. 
Perkins, B. F., 
Kaumagraph Co 


STRIPPER CARDS 
i. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand- 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 


Draper 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 


TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Beltin 

TRANSMISSION MACHIN 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Co. Tothurst Machine Works. 


International Chemical Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY. 

Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS-- 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Sesson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 


Fired)— 


and Foundry Co. 


& Son, inc. Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A, 
Jacques. Wolf & Ce. 


WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaitmers Mfa. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Weli Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Co. 
RY— 


The J. H. Williams Co. Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. WINDERS— 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS—  TOILETS— Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. Vogel, Jos. Universal Winding Co. 
Allen, Charlies R CABINETS AND STANDS. wINDOWS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. STEEL— David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


Borne, 


Co. H 
Bosson 


ane 
A. Staley wf 
corn Products 

Drake Corporation. 


Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston C 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 


4. Klipstein & Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 


Link-Belt Compan 


SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTT 


Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 


United 
Arabol W* Co. 
Besson & “ane. 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde! Chemica! Co., The 


U. S. Bobbin & Sh 
SKEWERS— 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., 


Co. | 


Jordan Mf 

Walter L. 

David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS 

J. N. MeCausland 


SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

O, Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

N., & Co. 


McCausland, J. 
SOAP 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Poland Soap Works. 


Ktipstein, A., & Co 


Res Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United haga Products Co. 


SOFTENER 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 


SOLOZONE— 
Roess'er & 
SPINDL “S— 


Draper Corporation. 

Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Saco- Lowell 


SPINNING FRAME 
Dixon Lubricating 
SPINNING RINGS— 


Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinnin 
SPROCKETS, SILEN 
Link- Belt Company. 


Co. 


Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 


David, 
inc. 


E. F. Houghton 


TRANSMISSION 
Link-Belt Co. 


TRUCKS 
TURBINES 


Allis-Chatmers 


ON)— 


rod Corp. 


TRANSMISSION BELTS— 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
att Roller Bearing Co 
sit. 


Morse Chain Co. 
(MILL)— 
Natiénal Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Oo. Southern Noveity Company. 
(STEAM)— 
Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Sons Co. Carrier Engineering Corporation 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co 


FRAMES AND SASH. 


Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. . 
YARNS— 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Milis. 
Pauison, Linkroum Co. 
Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 
Economy Baler Ce 


and Company. 


NT CHAIN— 


Griffin, Ga. 
uttie Co. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Ol! and Guns for all warp sizing and 


finishing purposes. 


and Co. 


Better 


SADDLES— 
Saddle Co. 


Ring Co. 
CHAIN— 


opened cotton and better running 


work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 


formation and as to present users. 


CLEANING AND 


Carolina Specialty Company 


Agents in the Carolinas 
Charlotte, N. C. 


: ANGE 
- 
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—A— d Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. | _ 
Sten. Cans. John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd. i0 High Sonneborn Sons, 115 Fifth Ave., 


Worcester, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Wm. Allen Sons Co., 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co.. 


American Moistening C.., Boston, Mass. 

American J.aundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philade:- 
shia, Pa. 


Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Arno.d Hoffman and Co., l’rovidence, R. |. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N.C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
H. J 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta Brush Ce. 
88 Ames Building, 


Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


—_—B— 
Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Brown, ‘the David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 
Bahnuson Co., ‘Winston- Salem, N. C. 


Rorrie, Serymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 

Barber Coiman Co., Rockford, Hl. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brudshaw-ltoberson Cotton Co., Greens- 


boro, N. C. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. IL. 
Budd Grate Co. 2011 EB. Hagert St., Phila- 

delphia, Pa, 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Carrier Kngineering Corp., New York. 

Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St,, Chica- 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 38. C. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
| 
Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 1 
Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 5. C. 
Corn wroducts Refining Co., New York. 
Courtney Co., Dana S&., Chicopee, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles [.00om Works, Wor- 
eater Mass 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St, 
Phiiade!~hia. 
Joseph Dixon’ Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
Lubricating Saddie Co.. Bristol. 


Fifth St, Charlotte. 


Dixon 
R 


© §. Draper, 11. E. 

Draper Corporation, 

Dronsfield's Sales Agency, 
Roston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

& 1. duPont de Nemours & Co.., 
ton, Del. 


Hopedale, Mass. 
232 Sumner St.., 


Economy Baler (Co., Ann Arbor, Mich 
Bdge Moor Tron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
MHmmons Harness Co., Lawrence. 
Mass. 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing “o., New Brittain, Conn. 


Flexible Steel TLacing Co., 4699 TLexing- 
ton St.. Chicago. 
Florsheim. H. A.. 225 Fifth Ave.. New 
York 


I. B Ford Co... Wyandotte. Mich 

Franklin Process Co... Providence. R. 1 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N H 

frant  Cornoration. Kingsport 

Graton and Knieht Mfe. Co.. Worcester 
Mass 

Trinnell Co... Providence. R. 

Kenneth Griee & Co.. Taneolnton ™ 


Aamblev & Co.. Salisbury. N. C. 
Gaw'ev's Tahoratorice Mharlotte N C 


Heaslein & Ine.. 47 Worth St.. New 
Vork 

Hemphill Co.. Pawtucket. R. I. 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 


‘Internationa 


St., Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. L. 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Mass. 

ix. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington & Greenville, S ©, 
Hockaday Co , Chicago, Ili, 

York. 

Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Checimal Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

208 W. 38th St., 


New 


Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

niauder- Weldon yeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipstsin & Co., A., New York. 

Edward R. Ladew oe 
York. 

-Goldman Cotton Co., 

New York. 


& Co., 


“428 Broadway. New 
Charlotte, 


Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. Y. 

Lockwood, Grrene & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Lupton, David, nc., Philadelphia. 


James E. Mitchell Co. , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New 
Orleans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Avée., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Miil Devices Co., Durham, 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian 


chard, Mass. 
J. N. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 
Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 
wortn . tg., New Yor 
Mossherg Pressed Steel Cor.., Attleboro. 
National Ring. Traveler Co., Providence, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
ork. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co... Wi'ming- 
ton. Ded. 
New Brunswick Chemica] Co., Newark, 
N Y. & N. J Broad- 


. Lubricant Co., 401 
rk 


Nichols Mfg. Co. ©. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire. Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
R H. Parker & Co., Gastonia. N. C. 


Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa- 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leenard 8t., 


New York. 


Parks-Cramer Co.,. Fitcenvure. mass. 


Walter T.. Parker Co., Towel!. Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co.. Central 
Falls. R_T 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

R. Warp Stop Bavinment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. T, 

Rice, Dabhy Chain Co., Millburv. Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St.. Boston, 


Moss 
Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte. N. C. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
S. Watson Mfg. Co., 


New York. 
Sacu-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
5 K F industries, inc., New York. 


Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, §. C. Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. 
Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. Wolf & Co., acques, Passaic, N. J. 
Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- Wood's, T. B. Sons Co., Chambersbure. 
ville, S. Pa. 
—_—e Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, Whitin Machi.e Works, Whitinsville 


Ga. 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mags. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ill. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hail & Co., New York City. 
R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 8. C. 


Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A,, Manchester, N.H 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Leiscester, Mass. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine 'Co., Charlotte, N. 
‘Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, I. Y; 
Torrington Co., Torrington Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., _ Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are. lighter and  strenger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 


Products 


se Chemical Corp., Jersey 


to 80 pounds im freight on every 
U. S. Ring ie Co., Providence, R. 1 shipinent because of extreme light- 
Universal Winding Co.. Boston, Mass. | ness. Stronger than inch boards 
—V— | burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Voge! Co., Jos. A., W timington, Del. | Write for prices and samples. 
Convineing prices—Quick service. 
Ridley Watts and Co., 44 Leonard St.. 
Westinghouse Electric an@ Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OUR SPINNING 


Start ee Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. §. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


-LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send vour Top Flats to be reclothed and vour Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. 
use our own special poimt hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. ©. 
240 River Street, Greenville, 8S. C. 


COTTON MILL “HINERY REPAIREL 
We 


127 Centrai Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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Universal Winding Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for singie ano ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON > 


—-Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dstablished 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. 


R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for 
Sizing, Softening and Finishing all 
Textile Fabrics 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 
CAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 
Manufacturers’ BLEACHING POWDER 
of )LIquID CHLORINE 


= 
For 
Superior Results 
Use 
‘“United’’ Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucrs 
CoRrPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Commercial Nationall Mharlotte, N. C. 


Bank Ruilding 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
| Chicago, II. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Why pay a high wrlee for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 


you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Boling 


OPENING EQUIPMENT 


Including 


Vertical Openers 


Arranged in Single, Double, or Triple Tandem Units 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. CG. 


Branch Office: Greenville, 5. C. 
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Manchester, England 
Established 1830 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for _ of? 
Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling (—, 


Cotton, Waste, Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c 
—) Sole Agent United States and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Rooms No. 867-868 Massachusetts Trust Bldg., 49 Federal St. Cf 
Boston (9), Mass. | | 


DURABILITY 


HIGH 
PRODUCTION AND 
HICH SUPERIOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


fe he New Nasmith Patent Comber 


Twin Six ho 1922 Models Single Six 
The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


Advantages of the two-sided machine are: 
(1) Economy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and straps. 
(2) Great reduction im the distance traversed daliy by the operative. 


(3) Setting all done while standing upright, in full li ght, in front of each machine. 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. 


Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N.C. . 
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